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preted the war life and labor of © 


the Essen steel 
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perhaps the most famous in ‘ 
Europe—which survived war. 
and revolution. Here is pub- : 


lished the first of two articles 


equally strong and disinterested, - 
on the Petrograd industrial dis- ‘ 


trict. He returned from his. 


work in Russia for the New | 


York Herald in January and is 
already en route to his new 
headquarters—Rome. 

In a charming old hous2 with 
a rose-arbored garden in Gen- 
eva is to be found the office of 
the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. 
The European women whose 
hopes center around this office 
and the things they stand for 
are described by Miss Addams, 
the first president of the League, 
in this concluding instalment of 
her series. 

The story of Friends Creek 
is the result of two visits to a 
region which shall remain an- 
onymous by Miss Calkins of 
the SurRVEY staff. 

Mr. Hine has caught the ro- 
mance as well as the realism of, 
the waterfront. His pictures 
of longshoremen, tug boat men, 
and the rest make a luminous 
setting for the article by Pro- 
fessor Ripley of Harvard. This 
is the first of a series which will 
tell of his five years in labor 
arbitration. 
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55000 LIVES a4 Vitae 


Fifty-five thousand Industrial policy- 
holders in the Metropolitan Life In- 


-surance Company would have died in 


1921 had the mortality rate of 1911 
prevailed in that year. The death rate 
in 1911 was 12.5 per 1000 Industrial 


policyholders. This was reduced to 
9.9 in 1920 and to 8.5 in 1921. 


GOOD HEALTH PAYS 


To help policyholders back to health, the Com- 
pany s nurses made 2,116,857 nursing visits to 
322.171 sick policyholders living 1 In 2.810 cities 
and towns. To instruct them in health and 
hygiene 1 it distributed 25,355,302 pieces of health 


literature among more than 18,000,000 policy~ 
holders. 


RES WETS. 


The decline in mortality since 1911 means an 
addition of FOUR years to the life-span of 
white male policyholders: nearly one and one~ . 
half years to that of white females and two and 
one-half years to that of colored males and 
females. 


“LENGTHENING LIFE 
Through Insurance Health Work’ 


tells the story. For copies write to 


WELFARE DIVISION 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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(Advertisement) 


o Industrial 


Why So Uneasy Rests the Head of 


my KING COAL? 


Not pipe and bowl, but a great unrest in his dominion 
over modern industry and firesides. 


Not fiddlers three, but managers and miners facing the 


end of contracts April 1. 


Secretary Hoover believes the whole nation headed for 


a coal strike. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC, in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Industrial Research, will pre- 
sent What Lies Back of the Coal Crisis. 
A special issue with articles by miners and 
mine managers, engineers, inventors, eco- 
nomists—men who can write. 


Among the contributors will be: 


SHERWooD ANDERSON, author of Poor White; in- 
terpreter of community life in the Mlssissippi 
Valley. 


Hucu ArcHBALD, mining engineer; superintendent 
of the Victoria Coal Mining Company. 


Herer BLANKENHORN, of the staff of the Bureau 
of Industrial Research; secretary to the Commission 
of Inquiry of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment. 


JoHn Bropuy, president District No. 2 United 
Mine Workers of America. 


Rogsert W. Bruere, director of the Bureau of 
Research; formerly on the staff of 
Harper and Brothers; member of Board of Ar- 
bitration of the Dress and Waist Industry, 1913- 
18; member of Board of Governors of the Per- 
sonnel Research Federation. 


WiriiAm Harp. Washington correspondent; and 
an outstanding contributor to the periodicals. 


Lewis W. Hine, photographer; formerly of the 
staff of the National Child Labor Committee; 
creator of the series of work portraits running in 
the Survey Graphic. 


Powers Hapcoop, Harvard graduate; now a 
member of the United Mine Workers of America. 


WintuHrop D. Lane, contributing editor of the 
Survey; author of Civil War in West Virginia, 
based on investigations in the coal districts made 


What’s behind it? 


as member of the staff of the New York Evening 
Post. 


WiuiAmM Jetr Lauck, economist, in charge of 
industrial investigation of United States Immigra- 
tion Commission 1907-10; secretary National War 
Labor Board 1918-19; economist for United Mine 
Workers in wage cases 1920, ’21, 22. 


C. E. Lesser, editor of the Coal Age; formerly 
director of statistics of the U. S. Fuel Adminis- 
tration, 


CuHaries P. Sternmetz, chief engineer of the 
General Electric Company. 


F. G. Tryon, geologist in charge of Coal and 
Coke Statistics, United States Geological Survey. 


Davin L. WING, consulting statistician and eco- 
nomist, Washington; formerly statistician Federal 
Trade Commission. 


SAVEL ZIMAND, member of the staff of the Bureau 
of Industrial Research. 
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gJ HERE are two kinds of Americans 
in the United States from the point 
of view of citizenship—those who 
are Americans by the accident of 
birth, and those who are Americans 
by choice. An old Scotch carpenter 
many years ago heard the writer 
1 sing upon the fact that certain of his ances- 


tide with which the narrator dwelt upon two 
ed and fifty years of Americanism in every 
of his blood on both sides of his family. Then 
se: “‘Ah, yes, nae doot it is a verra wonder- 
that your ancestors were starved out of 
country sae lang syne, while mine stayed 


venty years ago, when I cam’ over of my ain 


process of Shaan suepting a father- 
own as naturalization, is one much talked 
specially since the beginning of the World 
nd little understood save by those who ad- 
‘or who in some way profit by the opera- 


law and the system which has grown up 
‘it. That system is handicapped and beclouded 
iblic indifference and by the survival of ancient 
des and limitations, and bedevilled by the 
es and prejudices of persons and interests in- 
tly or wilfully—often with impeccable inten- 
standing in the way of progress or adhering 
rious reasons to ideas and-methods long since 
m, or in the light of today actively mis- 


ology, or an inheritance of mental habit and 
10) handed down from remoter times of 


i the stranger with suspicion, Ppinishing per- 
as we broaden with years, experience and cul- 
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Americans by Choice 


By JOHN PALMER GAVIT 
I. What Is an American? 


ture, but never entirely lost. Exceedingly few are 
those great souls who have no trace of it. Especially 
if the stranger wear a differently colored skin, ex- 


‘press his thought by unfamiliar vocal sounds and 


inflections ; practice customs of clothing, eating, 
marriage, religion, different from our own; live in 


houses of peculiar shape and use. These things all 
partake, for the average person, of the outrageous 
and the dangerous, and usually subtly offend those 
habits of group taste which we somehow feel have 
their roots in essential morality and the nature of . 
things. 


ee are concerned here, however, with the alien, 
’ not in his general legal or social relations, but 
as material for active membership in our community 
as an American citizen, as a voting participant in 
the sovereignty held in this country by the people. 
As such, he comes to a position unique in all the 
world. It is not yet true—perhaps it will be very 
long before it can be true—that there is absolutely 
no bar to any person on account of race; for the 
law and its interpretations exclude from citizenship 
Chinése, Japanese, and certain people of India not 
regarded as “white” h the blacks of Africa 
are expressly admitted. Nevertheless it may be said 
broadly that regardless of race the immigrant can 
come to America and win his way upon his own 
merits into the fellowship of what all.the world calls 
“Americans.” 

Now, what is ‘“‘an American”? What is it that 
makes a nation of us, if not a distinctive race? What 
is it that the immigrant joins, body and soul, when 
he becomes “‘an American”? 

Every little while somebody arises with ashes 
upon his head and bemoans the threatened dis- 
appearance of what he calls “the American type.” 
Perhaps we know what the expression might 
mean in New England—a combination of English, 
Scotch or Welsh, who in turn would be bred of 
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Dane, Pict and Scot, Saxon, Norman and Celt; with 
perhaps a strain of French or maybe of Dutch. In 
Pennsylvania very likely it would be English Quaker 
—or Platt-Deutsch. The French-Spanish combina- 
tion in the Gulf region, the Scandinavian or German 
in the Middle West and Northwest, the Spanish- 
Mexican along the Rio Grande and in Southern 
California, and so on, are “American” by a title as 
good as that of those who trace their descent from 
the Pilgrim fathers. We cannot isolate any physical 
characteristics; we cannot segregate any particular 
racial descent; one may search in vain for any de- 
finable hereditary mental or spiritual characteristic 
that will fit or typify all or even many of the “‘pie- 
bald millions’? who inhabit and vote, attain success 
and honor, and at need enlist or submit to conscrip- 
tion for war, in the varied jurisdictions of our tre- 
mendous stretch of territory. Even local adherence 
to our slogans of liberty, democracy, consent-of-the- 
governed, and all the rest of our ecstatic vocabulary, 
no longer insulates or distinguishes us in the world. 
The upspringing democracies of the Old World, to 
which we have given example and inspiration as 
well as emancipation from old autocracies, swear 
by all these phrases as exuberantly as we, and may 
even outstrip us in the political incarnation of the 
ideals which hitherto we have regarded as so pe- 
culiarly our own! 

Let us come straight to the fact that the absence 
of exclusive racial marks is the distinguishing 
physical characteristic of the American. True of 
him as of no other now or ever in the past, is the fact, 
that he is, broadly speaking, the product of all 
races. It is of our fundamental history and tradi- 
tion from the beginning that in America all peoples 
may find destination if not refuge, and upon a basis 
of virtual race equality mingle and for good or ill 
send down to posterity in a common stream their 
racial value Whether 
we like it or not, this is the fact. We are not a 
race, in any ethnic sense. At most, we are in the 
very early stages of becoming one. 


EAVING for the long future, then, the evolu- 

tion of the hereditary type, is there so soon some- 
thing ‘home grown,” some “‘integration of culture,” 
that is peculiarly our own? 

In the attempt to fix the boundaries for the new 
Poland, the Peace Conference sought in vain for 
some limits of language or of political unity on 
which to base their demarcation. It came down at 
last to a simple question: 

‘Do you want to be Poles?” 

And the question was enough. 

Who doubts the answer to the question: 
want to be American?” There is something more 
than love of home; something higher than the 
liking of a cat for the warm place under the familiar 
stove, that stirs the heart of every normal American 
when he sees the Stars and Stripes. The alien who 
declares it his intention to become a citizen of the 
United States may not be able to put it in words, 
but he means, and he knows that he means some- 


“Do you 


tutes perhaps our greatest social problem, so 
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thing real and vital, recognizes a substantial 
tinction, when he says that he wants to be} 
American. F 4! 

There must be, there is, there has been alw: 
in the midst of the racial chaos which today cor 


thing that may be called nationally even if not} 
racially American; something indigenous to this 
as to no other. It belongs to us. Up to at 
beginning a quarter of a century ago, when the 
called. ‘new immigration” from _ Southeas 
Europe and Southern Russia set in in full fle 
and now anew in the experiences of the World 
it was and has again become, a thing shared by) 
of our racial groups and elements—peculiz 
American. It answers the test set forth by Pro}s 
sor Ulysses G. Weatherly’ of Indiana University 
the completion of the nationalizing proc 
“.. when the things of the spirit are held ine t 
mon and cherished by all, even if some speriam eth 
or linguistic differences survive.’ ; 
There are essentials distinctively Amerieall 
which we can base our definition of “America 
typify her in the human being who by spirit, 
and vigilance best represents our tradition a 
aspiration. Such a definition will hold against 
world—even against those of our own hou 
who neither exemplify nor understand it. T e 
total of these essentials is not paralleled now, }) 
in history, anywhere else on earth. For of A m 
alone it may be said: 


q 
That however lamely and insufficiently we have live 
to it, our country is traditionally the refuge for the opprie 
of every land. f 1) 
That here the individual has found a fuller freedom 0 : 
his happiness in his own way. | 
That here only has the individual man from the 
been deemed the ultimate political unit—“one ma 
vote.” The country-wide adoption of woman suftra 
tends this concept to include women. a 
That however crudely we have practiced it, 
aspired to estimate essential justice and the common § 
right relationship—fair play between man and man= 
final standard and appeal of human conduct, over 
every claim of precedent and authority. 
That from the outset of this nation, the disting 
spirit of America has been a protest against militai ris 
the domination of the professional soldier, against con 
military service in time of peace. This one fact, 6 fi 
from military conscription, has been the di 
America which more than any one thing has E 
Europeans to our fellowship. “They have fough 
with us, but always with the American motive, em 
the final great fact, which is America’s alone— 
That when we have gone to war, our civilians ari 
fighting with the devotion, courage and effectiveness 
only by the sense of a righteous cause, it has al 
for liberty. 


This is “America.” This ensemble of t 
and significance is what makes native and r ng 
alike want to be an American, 
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1 Proceedings, American Sociological Society [19201], vol. 1 
paper on The Racial Element in Social Assimilation. 


AMERICANS BY CHOICE 


Il. Immigrants, “New” and “Old” 


E are talking and behaving now about the 
immigration of the past few years—allowing 
he vastly greater bulk of it and the intensified 
involved in its bulk—just as we talked and 
yed about the Irish immigration that began in 
arly thirties and the German immigration that 
1 to bulk large in the early forties. Compara- 
7 small as was the size of that joint inflow, it 
the problem that awakened the Know-Nothing 
Native American movement of mid-century, and 
ually culminated in the naturalization legisla- 
now in force. Each phase of immigration has 
“the new immigration” at its time; each lias 
viewed with alarm; each has been described 
rtain to impair the physical quality of our 
le and destroy the standards of living and of 
nship. 
le Scandinavians who began to come in con- 
able numbers in 1879; the Italians whose im- 
ition became impressive in the late eighties; 
Russians and Austrians, whose surge became 
idable about 1890; the Greeks, never very 
rous, but swelling in numbers from 2,339 in 
to 36,580 in 1907, their highest tide—each 
ese peoples in turn passed or is passing now 
gh the same stages—comparatively good- 
ed welcome at the outset when they were few 
jewed with curiosity; increasing resentment as 
became noticeable in competition for jobs; at 
angry and vociferous denunciation as a “‘peril’’; 
y acceptance and assimilation into the body 
. “Paddy the clod-hopper,” butt of the cu- 
in and the newspaper jokesmith, came over 
Treland as green as shamrock, worked at un- 
d labor with pick and shovel on railroads and 
here, was herded and bribed into citizenship 
tg got on the police force and into the 
icting business, increased in prosperity, bought 
estate, and has sent down through the years 
nto the fabric of our population a posterity 
substantial contribution to our life no one 
questions. He did not have to learn the 
age, and that fact greatly facilitated his as- 
ion. Fritz and Gretchen—we called them 
men”’ then—had to climb over the language 
, but they did it, and their progress has 
red the same general course. So did Ole and 
nd Sven and Hilda from Scandinavia, and 
re, then the “Dago.’ Salvatore already 
apartment houses. Russian and Austrian, 
;; Roumanian, Portuguese, the latest comers, 
the midst of the same process. 
> vast numbers, especially of the Russian Jews 
stro-Hungarians, herded in masses in certain 
great cities, have given us a kind of social 
stion; it must be cured if at all by a slow pro- 
absorption, and we have not yet learned just 
0 do about it. Certainly unintelligent excite- 
© say nothing of unlawful violence and mob 
tion, and the exaggeration both of the degree 


and of the nature of the ailment, offer small promise 
of betterment. Nature, the normal processes of 
population movements and racial assimilation work 
calmly on while we shout and worry. And candid 
study of the process is reassuring. Conditions have 
been confused, resentments aroused, and progress 
retarded by the various kinds of hysteria excited 
by the World War—but then, there was similar 
hysteria in the old Know-Nothing days, and we lived 
through it; it seems rather silly now. We shall live 
through this. 

Meanwhile we may try to know and understand 
the facts. This is not so easy as might be supposed, 
for the facts are hard to get. In hardly any other 
field may one find a better illustration of the mis- 
chief that may be wrought by inadequate or mis- 
interpreted statistics, creating legends which cannot 
endure the test of candid, to say nothing of scien- 
tific, examination. 

In the files of the Naturalization Bureau at 
Washington is a vast mass of original data which 
should be of priceless value. Each one of the nearly 
three million declarations of intention, and more 
than a million petitions—not to speak of the final 
certificates of citizenship—contains what amounts 
almost to a cross-section of the life-history of an 
immigrant. But all this has remained in an un- 
digested and now probably indigestible mass. 


N point of fact, the only substantial body of 

statistical information about the naturalization of 
the foreign-born voter which hitherto has been even 
ostensibly sufficient for the student as a basis for 
any racial comparisons is that gathered by the 
United States Immigration Commission of 1907. 
To this report, which has come to be called “the 
Bible of the immigration question,” is attributable 
almost entirely the familiar, conventional general- 
ization that there is a marked distinction in what 
might be called quality of assimilability between 
the immigration of former years and that of the 
three decades preceding the Great War; between 
the so-called “old immigration” and the “newer.” 
This distinction is drawn in the report and in most 
of the writings of individuals based upon it, between 
the group of races from Northern and Western 
Europe—the English-speaking races, the Scandi- 
navians, Germans, Dutch, Belgians, French and so 
on, and those from Southern and Eastern and South- 
eastern Europe, Russia, Austria-Hungary, the 
Balkan States, Italy, Greece, Turkey-in-Europe, 
Asia Minor, etc. 

This quality of assimilability was regarded by the 
commission as inferable to a large extent from the 
degree to which the representatives of these racial 
groups were naturalized or had exhibited interest 
in naturalization at least to the extent of declaring 
intention to become citizens. It was assumed in a 
general way that a racial group showing a high 
proportion of persons who had become citizens, or 
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Column I, per cent fully naturalized of male employes who 
were twenty-one years of age or over at time of coming and 
who have been in the United States ten years or over, com- 
pared with Column II, the per cent resident in the United 
States ten years or over, of those reporting as to citizenship 
who have been here five years or over. 


RACE PER CENT PER CENT 


Old sree ee ee eee 74.0 80.5 
DO Wedish de Lapeaug css Peleiaronee tak 87.6 79.0 
Genitanhetemniien . che aaa 81.5 82.6 
nish = Pats kes see eee 80.0 83.8 
Bohemian and Moravian’*...... 79.7 56.0 
INARI Sen Sool ob cos PTA 69.2 
Wramishins vast cutee peste a cies Gale Hak 
DCOLCI RE Aiea GRE eer ae 76.9 80.7 
Wielshtcrnos ene caer eee 76.4 94.6 
EGO TSHE irs ce eae ee sere ae 67.0 78.0 
1 hiqeruKGl) Baka Gyre et men Cas hore 64.8 Giyfalt 
Dyatehsac Soha Sc eue wie ratie week eee 64.7 76.8 
Canadian Otherness 49.6 81.0 
Canadian, siirenchis aan cemeeisee DT 77.9 

ING Es aa ae Skt ee ee 37.7 38.9 
Heinaciigin Ai < eat ok om eee sei 65.7 38.5 
Elebrew.6© then. sc.s eaten tae 54.2 56.3 
Kealiansa North yi ein eee 49.3 38.0 
Flebrews Russian adele sen: 48.3 Bye 
Bithuanvanie: coe cate eine 41.1 39.2 
Polish sy ies ok iarnel tc ieee eee 39.8 44.0 
Kealiane Souther renee 34.0 34.8 
Russian’ sree eels See eee 33.6 36.8 
Matyar eet eee ere 26.9 31.4 
Croatians aisha sa ate eee 26.8 23.5 
Slovaks .cee a) sana eae eee c 25-3 42.8 


FP Compiled by the Pupericanization Study from Report of the Immigration 
Commission, vol. i, p. 488, table 1 

The Bohemians and tnececiane are classified by the Immigration Com- 
mission with the ‘‘new’’ races. 
taken steps thereto, might fairly be regarded as 
more adaptable to American life, customs and ideals 
than one in which relatively few naturalized citizens 
were found. With this assumption as a starting 
point, it seemed reasonably obvious that inasmuch 
as the “older’’ race showed the higher percentage 
of naturalized persons, the inference of a difference 
in essential civic quality followed as a matter of 
course. 

Inasmuch also as this inference coincided with the 
general public impression and prejudice to precisely 
the same effect, it occurred to nobody to dispute 
or seriously to question its validity. Anybody could 
tell you offhand that the Englishman, Frenchman, 
German or Swede was 
more available for citizen- 
ship and more easily assi- 
milated than the Syrian, 
Croatian and Sicilian. It 
was a matter of comnion 


knowledge! And the Im- 
migration Some yige 
ge 


if you needed any! a 
example, the first column 
in Table I, compiled from 
their report, shows the 
percentages naturalized for 
the “old” and ‘‘new”’ races 
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who had been in the United States ten years or m¢e 
As is to be expected, the “old” races show the hi. 
est percentages on both counts. 
The commission recognized a general “‘tendde 
on the part of wage-earners of foreign birthl 
acquire citizenship,” and that this tendency 
creased according to length of residence in }, 
country.’’ But it construed its statistics as shows 
that while ‘more than three-fourths of the fp, 
hemians and Moravians,. Danish, German, | 
Norwegian, Scotch, Swedish, and Welsh races yu, 
had been in the United States ten years or lore 
had been fully naturalized, ” there was a “add u 
political or civic interest” (only 27 -7per. cent) bi 
the. part of the Southern and Eastern Europ). 
wage-earners” with a similar residence of ten yi. 
or longer, and proceeded to assert that these i 
possess that ‘‘tendency to acquire citizenship” wi 
increases according to length of residence in }) 
country. his assertion was supposed to be jf . 
ported by the facts given in the foregoing t). 
regarding the races from Southern and Easj 
Europe showing low percentages of individuals }) 
had come to this country when twenty-one year 
age or older, who had lived here ten years: or « fet 
and were naturalized, ae 
A, we shall see from the statistics gathered 
analyzed for this study, the factor of resid 
“ten years or over’ with all its implications Is 
ceedingly important—is, in fact, the major fe 
in the whole situation. The indictment agains: 
“new” immigration hangs upon it, and falls diy 
when the term “ten years or longer” is analy} 
even in the light of the statistics presented by)) 
Immigration Commission itself in support of 
sndicnnene Indeed, the commission was not en 
ly without compunctions on this point, and prese: 
a table exhibiting the probability that of thet 
employes from whom it derived its informal 
those of the “older” races had been in the Ui 
States considerably longer than ten years, We 
those of the ‘“‘newer’’ races had been here 
slightly longer than ten years. While it did} 
emphasize the point—and at a superficial glic 
this might seem a quibble—it is of import} 
scarcely to be overestimated. ei 
The commission remarks indeed that “on ace} 


At the head of the list of those who seek naturali. atio 


| 


the difference in the length of time the various 
es have been coming to the United States, a 
mparison of the older with the more recent im- 
grants is hardly fair.” * But it failed to appreci- 
the vital significance of the point. And it ap- 
ently did not take adequate notice of the further 
t shown in the second column of Table I, that 
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those of the “older” races who reported informa-* 


1 in regard to citizenship, 80.5 per cent had 
nin the United States over ten years, while only 
Q per cent of the “newer” races had been here 
long. hat is, only 19.5 per cent of the ‘‘older” 
es, as compared with 61.1 per cent of the 
wer’ ” had been in the country between five and 
4 (less than ten) years. ‘This means, of course, 
t the immigrants of the “older” races had had 
the average a much longer time than those of 
“newer” to acquire “‘civic interest’ and seek 
uralization. The ‘over’ added to five years 
is for the “recent” races a margin between five 
Chine years in most cases, while for the ‘‘older”’ 
‘it usually means much more than ten. Both 
Stics and experience confirm the assertion that 
ty year of residence added to ten increases as it 
re geometrically the probability of efforts toward 
zenship. 
Professor Edward A. Ross, who among the stu- 
its of this question is one of the most un- 
promising in generalizing from the reports of 
Immigration Commission to the disadvantage 
he “newer” races, deduced that “with the change 
Bionalities came a great change in the civic 
de of the immigrants.’”’ He made little or no 
vance for the fact that the “‘civic attitude” of 
“newer” immigrants naturally would not have 
me to develop as in the case of those who had 
here longer; he made even less for any changes 
ustrial and social life in this country which 
t help to account for this alleged change in 
ude, by intensifying the hardships of the only 
(of employment the ‘‘newer” immigrants could 
by low wages due to an overstocked labor 
rket, or by the increased herding of foreign-born 
ty slums, which last of itself might tend to 


m7, 'p. 52. 
R. Commons,.Races and Immigrants in America, 1907, pp. 191-192. 


\b acts, vol. i, p. 485. E : 5 
Joh B. Clark, A Documentary History of American Industrial Society, 
; ae A. Ross, The Old World and the New, 1914, p. 266. 


the subject peoples and those from autocratic governments 
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retard the process of adjustment and assimilation. 
Professor John B. Clark saw something of this, 
when he remarked that 


“there is far more likeness between different branches of the 
European family than there is between the economic condi- 
tions into which immigrants came in the third quarter of the 
last century and those into which they come today. Then 
they could have farms for the asking, while now most of them 
go into mills, mines, shops and railroad plants or become em- 
ployes or tenants on farms owned by others.’’® 


Professor John R. Commons, discussing the dif- 
ferences in the proportions naturalized among the 
various racial groups, calls attention to the fact that 


“it is not so much a difference in willingness as a difference 
in opportunity. . . . In course of time these differences will 
diminish, and the Italian and the Slav will approach the 
Irishman and the German in their share of American suf- 
tracey oe 


The war has created an entirely new situation 
with regard to both immigration and naturaliza- 
tion; it is entirely impossible to forecast the effects, 
either of the chaotic conditions in Europe or of 
the reconstruction period in America, upon the in- 
flux of foreign-born into America, upon the dura- 
tion of their stay here, or upon the attitude toward 
citizenship of those already here and entitled to 
citizenship by length of residence. The wholesale 
naturalization of immigrants in the national army 
during the war, regardless of length of residence 
or any of the other requirements ordinarily so 
rigidly, so meticulously enforced, has swept into 
citizenship so large a proportion of human material 
available and hitherto constituting the bulk of the 
“naturalization problem” that the old generaliza- 
tions have become both useless and misleading. 

Even the statistics afforded by the census have 
been the subject of uncritical use on which pessi- 
mistic generalizations have been based. The Thir- 
teenth Census (1910) showed for the decade since 
that of 1900 a decrease of 12.4 per cent in the pro- 
portion of foreign-born white males twenty-one 
years of age and over, naturalized. Referring to 
this decrease, Professor Ross predicted’ that “as 
things are going, we may expect a great increase in 
the number of the unenfranchised.”’ Of course he 
could not have foreseen the war and its.profound 
effects upon the whole question; but he might have 
observed in the same cen- 
sus the fact that there had 
been a precisely identical 
(12.4 per cent) decrease 
in the number of foreign- 
born whites who had been 
in the country nine years or 
more—even if his preju- 
dice on the subject pre- 
vented his recognizing in 
this remarkable  coinci- 
dence a striking evidence 
of the direct relation be- 
tween length of residence 
and naturalization. 


—— — 


Cartoon by Cesare 
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Il 96.000 Petitioners 


HEN, early in the progress of the Americani- 

zation Study, it became apparent that almost 
no adequate statistical data were available in re- 
gard to naturalized citizens or the really signifi- 
cant aspects of the naturalization process, and that ’ 
the condition of the files at Washington was such 
as to prohibit the segregation of the documents for 
any single year without an inordinate expenditure 
of labor and time, our recourse was to the local 
courts. 

The twelve months from July 1, 1913, to June 
30, 1914, were selected as the latest year of rea- 
sonably normal conditions antedating the war. 
Twenty-eight courts were visited, with a total of 
26,284 naturalization petitions filed or more than 
one in five of the whole number of petitions for 
naturalization (123,855) filed in the fiscal year in 
the whole United States. The courts were widely 
scattered through the East, Middle West and Far 
West, and are of a varied character as regards 
nature of racial and other characteristics which - 
might affect the human factors in the matter. 


Taste II 
Comparison by race of (1) naturalization petitioners studied 
and (2) unnaturalized males 21 years or over in nine cities 
where petitions were filed. 
UNNATURALIZED * 
FOREIGN-BORN 
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SOUNTRY OF ye Se WHITE MALES 21 
creat SLUDEED YEARS OF AGE AND 
POS ots OVER IN NINE 
CITIES "IN 1910 
NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PER CENT 
Russia ee. aceae 7,864 29.9 107,393 24.5 
UAUiSttianereanwle 3,875 14.7 59,252 13.5 
italy: (ace Csesewa se 3,591 13.7 98,595 22.5 
Flungarnyecee 4 2,443 9.3 31,194 Gf 
AGermanyasemset 2,305 8.8 35,425 8.1 
Icelandic. seis e778 6.7 16,453 3.8 
Hneland ss eta 831 B22 14,807 3.4 
SWE GEM iene Breen 616 258 8,675 2.0 
Ruma nae eee eee 569 222 5,778 To 
Norway sree 389 Te 4,084 0.9 
Ganadaien task: 385 tes) 9,229 PIA 
Scotlan dae eee ie 288 1.1 5,299 Tes 
Denmark ...... 200 0.8 1,881 0.4 
Switzerland .... 197 0.8 4,039 0.9 
Finlandes ee 22: 144 0.6 2,395 0.5 
Turkey in Asia.. 142 0.5 1,883 0.4 
Tolland ince. 139 0.5 930 0.2 
‘Turkey in Europe 92 0.5 1,650 0.4 
Greece’ a. cakes 90 0.3 55393 Lied 
Brance :-. sere 86 0.3 4,116 0.9 
Walesa ee B2 O.1 294 0.1 
SDALLEC Pci ees 23 0.1 932 0.2 
Portugal 8 92 
No Information. 23 Hc 36 a 
Others: 179 8 17,728 4.1 
Total 26,284 437,517 


8 Includes aliens and those holding first papers. 

® Cleveland, New York (Boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx and Queens), 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, Cincinnati, Paterson, New Jersey, Portland, Oregon, 
Rochester, New York, Seattle, Washington, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


_ to become citizens is as evident among these inky 
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Speak for Themselves 


In Table II., the relative numbers and percentie: 
are arranged in the order of magnitude, and 
arrangement is illuminating in its display of yi 
the Immigration Commission and the writers } 
have taken their cue therefrom have interpreteja. 
‘civic and political interest’? exhibited in relay 
desire for citizenship. With the exception of Ivy 
the races from the “‘recent’’ source of largest inh” 
gration show a higher proportion seeking natura}: 
tion than the proportion they represented in|) 
population. It can fairly be said that the de ft 


grants of the new races as among those of) 
earlier, entirely leaving out of consideration |) 
length of residence which operates in favor of 
older immigrants. 1 
How did these applicants for citizenship fa 
However much they may have desired citizensip 
did they get it? Did they pass the examinati 
And in respect of the reasons for denial of © 
who were rejected, how did the “‘recent’’ raceshe 
count for themselves as regards those matters we 
really answer the questions of moral and inte a 
tual fitness? ig 
Well, to begin with, the percentage of all der) | 
(3,033) among these more than 26,000 petitiow 
was 11.5—almost exactly that (11.2) of the wi 
United States during the entire period of eld: 
years, 1908-1918, as shown by the reports off) © 
Commissioner of Naturalization. ee 
Fourteen countries showed a per cent of de 
exceeding that for all countries. Of these only 
supply the ‘‘new” immigration. And of the 
showing a lower than 11.5 per cent denials, five. Be 
stitute the “new” immigration. This would pm ' 
to greater success on the part of the new race}! ' 
attaining their naturalization papers. The qual) 
ing fact here, as elsewhere, is that more than th 
as many petitioners belong to the ‘‘new” raced 
toy the-\oldie 
A study of the figures covering the reasons} 
denial among the petitions analyzed illumin>~ 
special aspects of this matter, showing as it 
how large a proportion of the denials are for reap 
of a purely technical character. 
As for the less mechanical, the average perce 
of denials for the whole United States for the pe 


Vm 
q 


4.0 per cent. With the exception of Turke 
Europe, not one of the ‘‘newer’’ races came U 
this average in these court records for 1913-1 
figures generally show that cause to be neglig 
anyway. : 

In considering the statistics of denials on 
ground of “ignorance,” it is to be remember 
the examinations which disclose this “ignora 
not go as a rule to the subject of illiteracy or gen 
intelligence, but deal in the majority of case 
the understanding of the petitioner as to the f¢ 
of government, and sometimes decidedly mint 


ow 


a 
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THEY ARE YOUNG MEN 


ta 1-17 yers EE] 18-30 yeere 
a] Sl years end over 


Diagram A: Number and Per Cent of Peti- 
_ tioners for Three Age Groups Showing Distri- 
bution of Ages at Arrival 


if the history, of the United States. The aver- 
centage of denials on the ground of “‘ignor- 
in the whole United States during the eleven 
§ 1908-18 was 10.3. The records of the peti- 
fof every one of the “recent” races except 
am for the year 1913-14 (if one may judge by 
of more than one-fifth of them) was far 
than that average though generally higher 
that of the old races. 

merally speaking, the immigrant ts in this coun- 
I : the average case anywhere from 5.4 to 12.7 
before he files his declaration of intention to 
Se enship. Having filed his declaration of 
fon after an average residence in this country 
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THEY ARE DELIBERATE ABOUT IT 


Sa 


tagram B: Average interval before filing petition 
e cagermig le years (or time of arrival, if 


~ g, after 21 years) for petitioners arriving at 
ages of 1 to 14 years, 15 to 20 years, and 21 


years and over 


a all courts as 6.8 years—nearly two years 
han, the five-years’ minimum residence re- 
2 for the completion of citizenship—our aver- 
lmigrant waits more than five years longer be- 
: files his final petition for naturalization— 
under the law he need have waited only 
lese are very surprising figures for those 
been complaining that we have hurried 
io citizenship. Once the applicant has his 
ds led, the process becomes more expeditious, 
ts collated for the year 1913-14 showing an 


oy 
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average interval between petition and certificate of 
naturalization of 4.9 months. The law requires in 
any event an interval of at least ninety days. 

What light do the petitions throw upon the ques- 
tion of the relative “civic and political interest” of 
the various radial groups, as shown by the interval 
that elapses between their attainment of the age of 
twenty-one years, or, if they come here after they 
are twenty-one, between their arrival and their fili ng 
of the final petition? The striking thing is that al- 
most without exception the countries showing the 
longest intervals are those representing the old im- 
migration. 

If anything, those of the so-called older immigra- 
tion left their homelands at a later age, while a 
larger proportion of the newer came in younger man- 
hood. But from both, as a whole, they were young 
men. More than 60 per cent of them were between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty years. Of the 26,284 
applicants for citizenship whose petitions were exa- 
mined, 16,586 (over three fifths) came to this coun- 
try between the ages of eighteen and thirty. ( Dia- 
gram A.) The preponderance i is striking. 

Fhese men, the cream of our immigration—re- 
gardless of any fanciful distinction of race “older”’ 
or “newer’’—came in the flower of their young man- 
hood to try hazard of new fortunes in what they 
rightly believed to be the land of promise and op- 
portunity ; lived here from five to twelve years before 
they registered in formal declaration their intention 
to become citizens; lived here upward of five years 
more before filing their final petition for citizenship, 
and nearly nine out of ten of them passed their 
examinations and were admitted. 

(Continued on page 866) 
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Diagram C: Average interval before filing petition after 
arrival at ages 21 or over by races. The bars whichare in 


black represent countries containing subject peoples 
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Kansas Miners and the Kansas Court 


By HERBERT FEIS 


lations has been in operation two 
years, a very short trial period for 
any social experiment. All the 
country is judging it, however, and 
the public is anxious to discover 
what hints this short experience may 
yield as to the wisdom or unwisdom of creating 
similar bodies in other states, or on a national scale. 

The occasion for the act establishing the court 
was a strike in the Kansas coal fields, which had 
created a serious coal shortage and given rise to 
great general excitement. ‘The state took over the 
mines, recruited men from all over the state to 
operate them, and broke the strike. It must be re- 
membered that Kansas is predominantly a farming 
state, with an extremely high percentage of Ameri- 
can-born inhabitants, that the coal mines are located 
in its southwest corner and that the majority of the 
ten thousand miners employed there are not Ameri- 
can-born. 

Passed in January, 192, the act went into force 
at once. The chief contestants against it have been 
the coal-miners. Their leaders, Howat and Dorchy, 
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are now, by verdict of a jury, serving a jail term # 
having violated one of the penal features of ® 
act. They are also under sentence for defyingt 
court judgment which forbids them to call a stre 
in contravention of the act. ‘Their appeal to { 
Supreme Court of Kansas on grounds of consti} 
tionality brought a decision from that court sl) 
porting the act. The same question of consti} 
tionality will be argued before the United Sta 
Supreme Court early this spring. 
While the leading advocate of the act creati 
the Kansas Court was Governor Henry J. Alle 
its author was W. L. Huggins, the present presi 
ing judge and a lawyer. The idea germinated 
his mind as far back as the go’s. He was a you 
school teacher at Emporia, and a witness of eve 
in the early strike of 1894. He tells of see 
friends, employes of the railroads, undesirous 
going on strike, frightened and compelled to stril 
by the labor organizations. He saw the same m 
blacklisted later by the railroads for having struc 
with great consequent hardships. Later he studi 
law and he read in Blackstone that the genius of th 
common law was such that it afforded a remec 
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‘every wrong that may be committed against 
y man’s person and property. [In his reflections 
‘sought the remedy for that wrong which had 
‘sustained by his friends who had worked on 
railroad. ‘The Kansas Industrial Court Law 
3 remedy, as he conceived it. The object sought 
protection of the individual working man 
mst two sets of forces, both of which seemed 
nous to him. Those were in his own words “‘the 
‘ous conditions imposed upon labor by radical 
ir leaders on the one hand and unfair employers 
the other.” ‘That is the line of thought behind 
-act—benevolent, protective, individualistic, 
judicial. 
he doubt and hostility with which the court is 
confronted in Kansas, and the court idea op- 
ed outside of Kansas, is easily accounted for 
he fact that it is called upon ‘to deal with two of 
most controverted and important of all eco- 
ic questions. The first is that of general eco- 
policy: the court is entrusted with the power 
make decisions in all questions in dispute between 
ployer and employes. The second is that of 
de-unionism: it will be a great factor in deter- 
ning what part the organized labor movement 
ys in industrial affairs in Kansas. 
The court has handed down thirty-three de- 
ons. Of these, twenty cases were presented by 
e€ unions, and nine by unorganized groups. 
me of the cases were of little importance. Up to 
‘present there has been only one appeal to the 
preme Court of the state against the decision of 
Industrial Court. That is an appeal presented 
the Wolff Packing Company against a wage de- 
ion; the company is being compelled to impound 
: wages in question until the Supreme Court rend- 
its decision. 
Among the questions it has considered: is that of 
ir wages.” In the Topeka Edison case it made 
first real effort to express what is regarded as 
» test of such wages. Analysis reveals these 
ts to be nothing more than the vague general 
tements set down in the Esch-Cummins Act for 
- guidance of the Railroad Labor Board. Ex- 
ience has definitely shown that much more pre- 
e and clearly thought out principles are required. 
a latter case—the Joplin and Pittsburgh decision 
the court considered the same question of “‘fair 
ges,’ complicated by the fact that the railway 
not been financially prosperous for several 
irs. It decided that this fact could not influence 
decision, and that a business which could not 
y “fair wages’ would have to liquidate. This 
$ a courageous decision in view of the fact that 
- court is only a state court. 
In the Wolff Packing Company case, the related 
sstion of wages during a period of business de- 
sssion was considered. The decision was cautious 
ji tentative, as the circumstances demanded. In 
» second Joplin and Pittsburgh Railway case the 
irt gave its views succinctly in the matter of the 
gth of the working day. It declared that in the 
inion of the court, no arbitrary rule can be fixed 
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as to the length of the working day. It depends 
upon the nature of the work; it depends upon the 
physical and mental strain. ‘‘No matter how light 
the work may be, how little the mental or physical 
strain, there comes a limit in the length of the work- 
ing day beyond which you cannot go without invad- 
ing the social rights of the worker.” It declared 
nine hours not excessive for men operating street 
cars. It ordered an eight-hour day, except under 
certain emergency circumstances, for the packing 
industry. 

As interesting as any opinion of the court is the 
decision it delivered about a year ago as a result 
of its investigation of continuity of production in 
the flour milling industry. Here it entered an en- 
tirely new field of regulation, at the edge of which 
all other mandates have stopped. It found that the 
limitation of production in the flour mills (which 
limitation was under investigation) was the result 
of a great drop in world demand, caused by influ- 
ences beyond the control of the industry. It there- 
fore judged it to be reasonable. This decision 
amounted to an acceptance of ordinary business 
calculations as the governing force in business 
activity. This policy is tempered with genuine con- 
cern for the workers whose employment was in- 
volyed—but the recommendations, while thoughtful, 
did not translate this concern into bread and butter 
for the workmen. In short the court left the 
question of unemployment where the rest of the 
country has left it. 

The record of the court’s decisions is not ex- 
tensive enough to warrant many positive judgments. 
They have been on the whole liberal and fair to the 
workers. But they have been merely common sense 
dressed up. ‘They have not indicated an approach 
to the formulation of principles by which the court 
might gradually govern industrial relations, and by 
the precedence and help of which disputes might 
settle themselves. This tendency to proceed slowly 
in formulating general principles is defensible, if 
it does not indicate an intention of getting along 
without them entirely. For the permanent solution 
of the questions presented to the court, common 
sense will have to have sound principles about which 
to crystallize. 


* 

HE contest of the court with the trade union 

movement has received a great deal of public 
attention. For all that, it is still badly in need of 
clarification. The recent trouble in the coal mines 
in Crawford and Cherokee counties, and in the 
packing houses in Kansas City, Kansas, makes pos- 
sible a clearer understanding of the matters at issue 
between the court and the trade unions than all pre- 
vious events. 

In view of the circumstances surrounding the 
creation of the court, the bitter opposition of the 
coal miners’ organization, District 14 of the United 
Mine Workers, was inevitable. The court could 
not have avoided it by any action of its own. Such 
a hostility is easily communicated in the trade union 
movement. Furthermore, the compulsory feature 
of the act immediately lashed the national leaders 
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of trade unionism into opposition. The attitude 
of Samuel Gompers, in whose opinion the act con- 
stitutes “involuntary servitude,” is too well known 
to require comment. Governor Allen has done 
nothing to appease this opposition in his public 
utterances, and in campaigns in favor of the court. 
He has responded to Howat’s bravado with taunts, 
and has criticized trade union leadership vig- 


MAIN FEATURES OF THE ACT 
CREATING THE KANSAS COURT OF 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


HE act created a tribunal of three, to be appointed by the 

governor of the state, with and by the consent and advice 
of the senate. This tribunal is given jurisdiction in labor 
disputes arising in certain industries which are declared to 
be aftected with a public interest, for the purpose of pre- 
serving public peace and protecting the health, welfare and 
property of the people of the state. The industries so de- 
signated include all public utilities and common carriers, 
mines and all branches of clothing and food manufacturing. 


All acts which may hinder the conduct of these industries, 
with reasonable continuity and efhciency are forbidden—this 
means in particular, the strike and lockout. 

The court is empowered to investigate any controversies 
which arise in these industries, that threaten to have this 
result. It may do this either upon its own initiative, or upon 
complaint of any party to the controversy or upon complaint 
of ten citizen taxpapers in the community affected. Com- 
plaints may be brought before the court by unions or individ- 
uals. The court is empowered to make such temporary 
orders during its investigation as it believes necessary to 
protect the public interest and preserve the status of the 
parties; after investigation, it is ordered to declare its find- 
ings and serve them upon all interested parties who must 
obey them. ‘The court is charged by the law to establish 
by its orders just and reasonable wages and working con- 
ditions—for workers a fair wage and healthful and moral 
surroundings, for capital a fair return. 


In the event of disobedience to its orders, the court is author- 
ized to bring proceedings in the Supreme Court of the state 
to compel compliance. The Supreme Court is given the 
power of judging whether the order is legal within the terms 
of the act. The Supreme Court may collect additional 
evidence if it believes such a course desirable. The law in 
addition expressly forbids boycotts and picketing; it forbids 
employers from discharging any employe because of any 
activity in bringing matters to the attention of the court, 
but does not otherwise restrict his right of discharge. It 
also grants explicitly the right of the individual employe 
to quit his job at any time. 

As a last resort, the court is authorized to proceed to take 
over and control any enterprise or industry in order to in- 
sure its regular and efficient operation. 


onously. The affair in the coal mines left a 
very bitter taste in his mouth. 

From a study of the law itself, and of the court’s 
position in recent troubles, it is possible to judge 
whether the stand of the trade unions is defensible. 
The law itself (Section 14') affirms the right of 
collective bargaining, but beyond this general rec- 
ognition contains no provisions for safeguarding or 
advancing trade unionism. The court hears com- 
plaints presented either by individuals or organiza- 
tions. The strike, the most important defense of 
trade unionism, is taken away. The court it not in- 


structed to utilize the trade union structure for any 


1 Any un‘on or association of workers engaged in the operation of such 
industries, employments, public utilities or common carriers, which shall 
incorporate under the laws of this state shall be by said Court of Industrial 
Relations considered and recognized in all its proceedings as a legal entity 
and may appear before said Court of Industrial Relations through and by 
its proper officers, attorneys or other representativés. The right of such 
corporations, and of such unincorporated unions or associations of workers, 
to bargain collectively for their members is hereby recognized. 
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of its purposes. On the other hand such a po 
is not forbidden. Further, all picketing is stri 
prohibited. ‘There is no provision preventing | 
ployers from discriminating against members 
trade unions. In short, the law leaves trade uni 
ism only the tenuous hold it may be able to maint 
without the power to strike, and without any spe 
recognition in the court’s operation, unless the ce 
chooses to give it such. ‘The law sets up as § 
cient in itself to protect the worker’s interests. “ 
trade union movement in the United States has 
little faith in the sympathy and progressiveness 
our legal system to acquiesce in that situat 
Hence its general opposition. my 

This general opposition on the part of the tr 
union movement took the form of a reckless « 
test with the court in the case of the miners 
cause of the headstrong leadership of that un 
It is barely possible that if that struggle had not 
curred the trade union movement in the state mi 
have given the court a test before they oppose 
deliberately and actively. The miners in their 
position ignored a real chance of making the c¢ 
their own, by bringing their claims before it 
seeking to have them approved. Even if the « 
had possessed the desire during this period to , 
assurances that it would use its power to work y 
trade unionism it could not have done so, becaus: 
Howat’s policies. Not that it has given any | 
indications that it possessed such a desire; it has" 
The court has yet to show any real sympathy y 
the trade union position. The trade unions h 
yet to make this easy by a trustful and intellig 
policy. The experience of the court in the re 
mine and packing house strikes is instructive as 
gards the soundness of these general opinions. 
former arose out of the imprisonment of Hoy 
The issue over which he called the strike was triy 
its real intent was to defy the law. There is st 
doubt he expected a general strike in the coal fi 
would follow. It did, though no strike call wa 
sued. A decided majority of the workers in 
mines went out. That Howat had strong maje 
support is practically undenied. His position 
have been strengthened, however, by the fact _ 
among the union’s by-laws is one which imposes 1 
heavy fines upon any officer or member who she 
present a case to the Industrial Court. These fi 
incidentally, the court ordered the operators no 
collect by means of the check-off system. Furt 
more, the last strike in the mines had left behir 
a memory of the unpleasantness of staying on 
job. That bit of past history also had an effect u 
the court’s actions. 


S HORTLY after the general miners’ strike be 
the court met to decide whether it should 
any action. As there was no evidence to show 
a strike call had been issued, it could not take 
ceedings against individuals. The members of 
court were at one in their determination that He 
should not win. They divided, however, over 
question of taking immediate action under the | 


= 
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trike was in distinct violation of an agreement 
en District 14 of the United Mine Workers 
1e Southwest Interstate Operators Association, 
agreement was to have continued in force 
March 3, 1922. The court knew that this 
ion called for action on the part of the na- 
officers of the United Mine Workers. It also 
what the general public was not aware of, 
Howat and Lewis, the national president, had 
ly had a-serious disagreement over a minor 
that Howat had called some time before in a 
mine. 
October 5, 1921, the presiding judge put 
e the court a Program for Resuming Coal 
iction in Kansas, of which the first five sections 
uoted here. The other two members of the 
did not concur and it was not adopted. The 
was not suffering from any coal shortage. 
; seemed to be prepared to take active steps 
d the strike and to get production resumed. 
subsequent events are well known. ‘The strik- 
liners were supported by contributions which 
chiefly from Illinois. A few of them had 
farms which helped to sustain them. The 
nal organization sent down representatives to 
ssess Howat and the other officers of District 
id to set up a provisional organization in their 
to carry out the contract with the operators’ 
iation by resuming production. A legal con- 
nsued for the possession of the union premises 
books. After much delay it went against 
at. Steps were taken, probably by the national 
, to bring miners into the state, and some men 
1 to go back to work. At this juncture, the 
‘n of the mining district took matters in their 
hands in an attempt to stop all work at the 
s, and the nationa! guard was called out to 
re order. After that the end came quickly. 
» miners came into the state, and many of the 
as miners had reached the point of actual 
ation. The miners began to work again. But 
iarkets of the district are still badly disturbed, 
the mines are not working anywhere near 
‘ity. 
en the mayors of the incorporated towns in 
nining counties got together and secured the 
ge of uniform vagrancy ordinances, drastic in 
provisions, and liable to be applied to anyone 
is not working when work is procurable. The 
was to drive the most stubborn strikers out of 
listrict. At the same time some of the most 
rtant operators have issued statements that 
would not take back strikers—usually on the 
id that they were aliens and reds. Every 
‘is being made, thus, to stamp out the Howat 
nce. The vagrancy ordinances’ were drafted 
mut reference to the Industrial Court Law, and 
not believe the Industrial Court is responsible 
- governor states that he consented to them against his better judg- 
The precedent for them, on which the attorney general ins‘sted, was 
y acts passed some time ago to drive the I. W. W.. out of the 
ields. On the basis of them the attorney general carried the day; 
ernor’s consent at bottom probably coming from his hope that they 


in driving “the troublemakers” out of the coalfields. The 
1 has stated that these acts form no part of the Industrial Court's 
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for their enactment. But, taken together with that 
law, they seem to come pretty near realizing Mr. 
Gompers’ bogey of “involuntary servitude.” If left 
in force they would go far towards nullifying that 
clause in the act which states “that nothing in this 
act shall be construed as restricting the right of 
any individual employe ... to quit his employment 
atiany times ’siw.”” 

The course of events in the local packers’ strike is 


JUDGE HUGGINS’ PROGRAM FOR ACTION 
BY THE INDUSTRIAL COURT IN THE 
COAL STRIKE LAST FALL 


I. 

HE Industrial Court should at once ask the Governor, 

under the provisions of Sec. 6209, Gen. Stat. 1915, to or- 
ganize, through the Adjutant General, a military police force 
of sufficient strength and of selected men from the various 
National Guard units (by voluntary enlistment if possible). 
Said military police force should be used if needed in the 
mining district to protect miners who are willing to work, 
so long as such protection may be needed. 


IY. 

If operation is not resumed, or practically assured, on or 
before October 12, 1921, the court should at once ascertain 
the cause of the cessation of production. If it is caused by 
defiance of the Industrial Act as reported, then the court 
should ascertain whether, with police protection, the oper- 
ators will be able to resume operations with the miners now 
in the district. If not, and the operators are willing to 
resume, the court should aid in getting labor from elsewhere 
to operate the mines. 

Ill. 

There is abundant evidence now before the court which 
would warrant abolishing the “check-off” system, and this 
should be done. 

IV. 

If the operators are unable or unwilling to proceed im- 
mediately in the production of coal, then the court should 
proceed under Section 20 of the Industrial Act to take over 
and operate the mines. 

V. 

If it becomes necessary for the court to take over the 
mines, the program should be substantially as above indi- 
cated. Protection, ample and permanent, should be provided 
by the state and a repetition of the persecution and practical 
exiling of Mr. Guffey, the one unionized miner, who was 
loyal during the last strike should be rendered impossible. ... 


2 The idea behind clause 1 was that a small body of selected 
police would be able to prevent from the very start just such dis- 
order as developed later, and therefore avoid a possible call upon 
the national guard. According to supporters of the bill, they had 
in mind a force of ten or twenty men, who might serve as officers 
of a company of volunteers in case of emergency. The bill was 
attacked on the ground that it would create a body which might 
be used to rule the state by military force. Governor Allen, I 


understand, was opposed to it. 


no less instructive. This was a consequence of a 
national strike order issued by the packing house 
unions in protest against a 6 per cent wage 
reduction put into force by the Big Five. The 
wage reduction was in effect about ten days before 
the court had any intimation that a strike would 
follow. Even for several days after such intima- 
tion had reached it, the court seems to have re- 
mained under the impression that the workers had 
voluntarily accepted the reduction. The court content- 
ed itself with seeing that the anti-picketing law was 
enforced, and with preventing riot and bloodshed such 
as took place in Chicago. To a belated request on 
the part of a few strikers that the court should 
to do with passing the ordinances, but that he personally regarded them with 
great disquietude. The same attorney general followed this move by other 


actions designed to secure like results. He filed complaint asking the revo- 
eation of the certificate held by one of the teachers in the district because 


am. Judge Huggins declares that not only did the court have nothing he had participated in the march of the women in thé mining district. 
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intervene, it took the position that these men, since 
they had gone on strike, were no longer employes 
of the company and could not appeal to the law. 
On this point their action was in accordance with 
the stand always taken by Judge Higgins of the 
Commonwealth Court of Australia, that he would 
not hear a case while the men were on strike. 

The question has arisen as to whether it was not 
within the power of the court to prevent the packers 
from putting into effect in their Kansas plants the 
wage reduction which provoked the strike, until the 
court had had a chance to investigate and render a 
decision. Under Section 7 of the act it seems that 
such a course would have been possible.’ But Judge 
Huggins says that it would not have been within 
the court’s legal powers. 

The law does offer a certain form of protection 
to the workers in the contingency presented. It 
provides that in case the wages ordered by the court 
after investigating are higher than those paid prior 
to the delivery of the decision, the workers affected 
shall be entitled to recover in the courts the dif- 
ference from the date of the service of summons. 
The law also orders employers to keep an accurate 
récord of all wages paid to workers interested in 
the proceedings, though it does not require them to 
set any sum aside. It will be observed that the 
_workers are again required to put their faith in the 
court. If Judge Huggins is correct, it would appear 
that the law makes it unnecessarily difficult for the 
workers to receive protection against wage reduc- 
tion. If he is wrong the court made a grave mis- 
take. In the opinion of some union men, the court 
did not dare to take that step against the packers. 
And even if it had, they add, the packers would 
have tied them up in the higher court. In that view 

trade unionism’s distrust of our legal system is again 
' manifest. 

Finally after seven weeks the court took action 
against the strike leaders and they will be called 
upon to meet a charge of felony committed against 
the Industrial Court law. It was in my opinion a 
lost cause from the beginning and those who called 
it acted with fool hardiness. 


Gpieaes the law establishing the Industrial 
Court, both employers and workmen are re- 
quired to give up the practices by which they have 
been accustomed to defend their interests, and to 
rely upon the justice, disinterestedness and wisdom 
of the court—subject to the check of the Supreme 
Court. It is important therefore to understand the 
real nature of the body and its political position. 
Though the name of court was given to it, it has 
been frequently argued that it is in reality merely 
a public service commission—subject to the process 
of judicial review to meet the requirements of due 
process of law. Under the Kansas Constitution, it 
could not have been given judicial powers along with 
those it possesses. ‘For all that,” says Judge 


hes . to make such temporary findings and orders as may be necessary 
to preserve the public peace and welfare and to preserve and protect the 
status of the ,parties, property and public interests involved pending said 
investigations.” 
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Huggins, “in the performance of its duties it m) 
at all times be invested with judicial attributes oj 
very high order.” The issues it faces are compl| 
they require consideration of a number of confi. 
ing rights, touch upon the public welfare 
points, and invoke great interests. The fla 
judgment the body is called upon to explore is as H 
unmapped. 
The law in itself does not offer any guarantee t it 
the men appointed to the court will conceive thi 
work in that light and perform it capably; proba} 
no law could. No qualifications are laid down. Jj 
appointive power is in the hands of the governor | 
and with the consent and advice of the senate. | 
is always difficult to know whether an appointmd 
to such a body as this is political or not. Some 
Governor Allen’s appointees have been men wy) 
have rendered him political service. One, Judi 
Reed, who formerly handled labor disputes, but w} 
now deals only with public utility cases, was one | 
the governor’s political managers. The appoil 
ment of one present judge, Crawford, was turn| 
down by the senate. he governor sent in no oth} 
appointment; and after the adjournment of thi 
body gave Crawford a vacation appointment whij 
gives him two years to serve. That has not addi 
to the harmony in the State House. Taking stal 
politics as they are, it will take a pretty hard fig 
to prevent political appointments altogether; th 
much is plain. a 
Finally, it is also plain that if the court is to pi 
form its functions properly, it must be left to de 
independently with the matters before it. 1 
Kansas Industrial Court has the task of regula 
private rights in a field hitherto unregulated i 
United States by government. Its position is si 
to that of the Interstate Commerce Commi 
when that body was first created. As in that ea 
so in this; it is to be expected that all the priva 
and political interests affected will strive to use the 
power—political and economic—to influence i 
policies and decisions. Judge Huggins has inform 
me that an attempt was made to dictate the sett! 
ment in the Topeka Street Railway case, the 
mand being made that the men be given increa 
in wages but that the railway company be deni 
the increase in fares to meet these wages for 
months, which would have taken over the m 
of fares until after election. The figures of 
state accountants showed increases to be neces 
Nor, according to Judge Huggins, does this instal 
stand alone. These incidents have no great p 
ent significance in themselves. They merely t 
the court as every such body must expect to 
tested at its inauguration; they make a call up 
to demonstrate its independence. That the gro 
of a tradition of non-interference will be slow, i 
arises at all, is to be expected, for the court is 
body dealing with vital economic interests. . 


HE first two years of the court’s existence 
bound to be difficult ones. In Kansas there is 
(Continued on page 867) 5 


“TJ ABOR AND SORROW” 


Nine Etchings by Salomon Sigrist 


eee has a strong group of young etchers 
and engravers who see life whole and make no con- 
cessions to the taste for platitude or prettiness. Sigrist 
is one of the leaders of this group. His simplicity of 
treatment may be due, in part, to early practice of the 
applied arts, especially glass painting; his interest in the 
common people to the influence of Hans Thoma under 
whom he studied. Some of Sigrist’s most appealing 
plates are of the soldiers of the Swiss army in which he 
served during the late war. He now lives in Zurich. 
Professor C. Brun says of him: “His work always arises 
from experience and from things he has actually seen.” 
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STRIKE PICKETS 


=| HOUGH it has a modern port open- 
ing on the Baltic, and is but ten miles 
from Finland, Petrograd is still as 
cut off from outside contact as a 
South Sea Island. Precisely because 
Petrograd is the doérway to an un- 
friendly world, its revolutionary 
Jers found it necessary to guard it the more heavi- 
And just as Petrograd looms up to the outsider 
2 a Bolshevik blockhouse on a hostile frontier, so 
, the Petrograd Communist workmen have many 
the rude characteristics of frontiersmen. 
During the weeks I was in Petrograd early this 
er I took particular pains to study the people who 
making the experiment in applied communism. 
d that many Communist blunders were due to 
lure of the soviet officials to make proper al- 
e for human values. These hard-fisted Petro- 
metal workers are Puritans in their creed, as 
in defending it from capitalist contamination 
Puritans were in freeing themselves from the 
shed church. Many of the younger Moscow 
unists are parlor Bolsheviks who go in for rad- 
talk and bourgeois comforts. They do not dis- 
| an attractive uniform or a low necked shirt, 
th would indicate that they could dress better if 
ychose. But the Petrograd Puritan wears a col- 
‘he has one, and if not he goes without one— 
rently. a 
ong before reaching Petrograd I discovered its 
uliar isolation. My Esthonian train moved slowly 
i more slowly as it neared the soviet frontier. At 
rva I spent a day waiting for a change of locomo- 
. Unprivileged passengers were obliged to shift 
third-class coaches into boxcars where furni- 
_ mattresses, crockery and children were all 
led in together. Toward nightfall the train, 
drawn by a tiny Russian locomotive with a 
piled high with fire wood, puffed cumbrously 
the temporary wood bridge across the Neva 
yer. The flimsy frame bridge, high above the slug- 
h grey waters of the Neva, seemed to me then the 
¢ thin thread linking Petrograd with the outside 
irst hand observers are less in agreement about 
itions in Soviet Russia than they usually are 
ut any question. Conservative Russians felt that 
were saying the last word about Communism 
they told me that I would find Petrograd a 
ard. \As they had predicted, I did find many 
es falling into ruins. Streets in some places were 
assable for ruts and mud. There were also ex- 
signs of a starving and half deserted city. 


Petrocommuna 


How Communist Petrograd Keeps House 


By SANFORD GRIFFITH 


But Petrograd does not stagnate. It is not a dead 
city. The struggle for existence of the half million 
people living there is more intense than ever before. 
People in Petrograd are trying to work out the pro- 
blem of existence with fewer means at their disposal 
perhaps than any other municipality in the world. 
Their efforts as such are worthy of respect and study. 

The way out of present hard times and misery in 
Petrograd is not to be found, however, as some en- 
thusiasts for the Russian experiment like to believe, 
by ignoring the reasons for the present slowing down 
of production. The Bolsheviks’ failure to operate 
their municipalities and industry effectively cannot be 
put entirely to the door of counter-revolutionary sa- 
botage and outside blockade. Lenin showed his 
greatness when he frankly recognized that they have 
made mistakes in method. The Russians’ hope for 
the future rests primarily upon their ability to 
remedy past blunders. 

Petrocommuna is an abbreviation for the Com- 
mune of Petrograd, a county comprising Petrograd 
and Cronstadt, with a wide area of farm land about 
the city. A third of its population of 2,000,000 lives 
in Petrograd, and depends for its food largely upon 
the surrounding farms of Petrocommuna. During 
my stay in Petrograd I visited various municipal of- 
fices, warehouses, cooperatives and municipal kitch- 
ens. I also went out of town to visit a large muni- 
cipal dairy farm north of Petrograd. The Commun- 
ists whom I met made little effort to use their pro- 
paganda upon me, and none whatever to hinder my 
freedom of movement—perhaps they regarded me 
as a lost soul from the start. 

When the Communists came into power their first 
step was to lay hands on everything, to communize 
and to centralize all kinds of public and private busi- 
ness under the SovietGovernment. Now the tendency 
is just the contrary. The government has dropped 
some services altogether. Others it has turned back 
to their former owners, or leased to the trade unions 
and local cooperatives. Such is the case with grocery 
stores and other retail trade operations. The gov- 
ernment of Petrocommuna, however, still keeps con- 
trol of the bulk of the food supply and attempts to 
assure the rationing of the city. The government is 
also releasing dwelling houses, originally national- 
ized. Although their former owners have not re- 
gained full legal title, yet many have assumed posses- 
sion in fact. In every case the residents have been 
made responsible for the upkeep of the property and 
are now acting as janitors in them. 

Authority in Petrocommuna is largely in the hands 
of the metal workers. I found many of the leaders 
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among them hard-working, plain-living men, doing 
their best to run a very complex municipality. They 
felt themselves more orthodox than the Communists 
of Moscow, and openly resented many of the new 
Moscow decrees compromising with capital. 

V— .,, the official who controlled the potato 
supply for Petrocummuna, was a former metal 
worker and a typical Petrograd Communist. He 
was of a common North Slay type, light haired, with 
small grey eyes, but close mouthed and with the jaw 
of a fighter. He wore the ordinary black Russian 
blouse, and over it a ragged overcoat. 

When I saw him he was working eighteen hours a 
day to store the potato crop before heavy frost set 
in. After hours, he looked askance at the levity of 
the Imperial Ballet, and asserted that theaters and 
art were superfluous. He hesitated before consent- 
ing to go to the opera with me and then went only 
after limiting his stay to a quarter of an hour. To 
his surprise he found he enjoyed it, and after more 
apologies decided to stay through the evening. 

The director of the opera was also a former metal 
worker but one who had sung in the chorus. He was 
a genial youngster not over twenty-five. I asked the 
musicians what they thought of having a metal work- 
er over them. Thev 
were well satisfied 
because the young 
director confined 
himself to keeping 
order in the theater 
and did not mix into 
art matters. 

V— | asked 
me manyandstrange 
questions but never 
without connecting 
them with some 
practical problem in 
which he was inter- 
ested. He wanted to 
know the height of 
American skyscrap- 
ers and whether 
water could be 
pumped to the top 
floor. Water press- 
ure is now so low 
in Petrograd that 
water does not rise 
above the second floor. He was eager to hear how 
marketing is done in Germany and in America, and 
would have taken me to visit every potato bin in 
Petrograd to show me how they do it in Russia. 

His achievement in harvesting and storing this 
year’s crop of potatoes would have been a real one 
in cities where personnel and transportation are many 
times better organized than they are in Petrograd. 
Three years ago no systematic attempt was made to 
store the potatoes with the result that a large part 
of the crop was frozen. Last year the crop was 
properly harvested but part of it was lost because of 
delay in sorting it. This year Vt—— took control 
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BEHOLD: A COMMUNIST KITCHEN 
Food is served to these youngsters in containers which they carry back 
to their homes 
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and had the entire crop under cover before the hg 
frosts set in. 

Of course, Petrocommuna has had to produc. 
procure potatoes before they could be stored or)” 
tributed, and in preceding years this has been no a ; 
task. Requisitions, and those often made by fol: 
were bitterly resented by the peasants as being 
fair. More than that, there was no way for the 
be sure that, despite all efforts, they would still 
enough for their own family needs. This year { 4 
were told that they would be called upc. to pay 4 
to 15 per cent tax in produce from their te ) 
crops. The peasants welcomed this change and nis 
of them in tht Petrocommuna region voluntafi 
brought their potatoes and grain to the nearest sop 
bureaus. 

The government also collected a part of its oo 
from the cooperative and municipal farms. Tit 
are now operated in the interest of the community 
the government upon the large estates previoi, 
owned by the nobility. I visited one of these fale 
and found it functioning very well. Here too thy 
give a certain part of their crop to the governmen Hin 
taxation. What is not taxed away is sold in of 
market by the producers—by the peasants and} 
operators of i, 
government fa fs 
At times when the 
are critical shit 
ages of foodst) 
the Soviet Gove) 
ment goes in tc 
buys on the oj 
market. Such md: 
ods are prefer|: 
now to the old 
lent requisition ' 
tem. 

When the pq- 
toes and other fo| 
stuffs are remo 
fromthe storehou): 
their retailings 
done largely throw ! 1 
the newly organi! 
cooperative stores|! 
the trade unio}. 
These were for |? 
most part old sovit 
grocery stores. 
now only a few of them are directly the retail stop 
of the government, and those few operate in a sim} 
way to sell slightly under the market rates and }) 
keep prices down. The new cooperative stores 
the other hand are mostly those of the trade unic) 
and are carried on with great freedom in line wih 
the new policy of decentralization. oa 

for some reason found the title of Pots) 
Dictator which I gave him extremely funny al 
passed it on to his friends. This is, however, € 
what he was. He had plenipotentiary powers in | 
matters relating to potatoes and decided to get int} 
crop despite all obstacles and all other conside, 


i 


4 
| 
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ons. Being short of personnel, he demanded that 
J etrocommuna mobilize part of the teamsters to lend 
“hand. When these were not enough he called out 
le bakers. The people of Petrograd who had to 
')yntent themselves with flour instead of bread while 
) ie bakers were carrying about sacks of potatoes 
Were less happy 
aver the potato 

| rop than they 
Sight otherwise 
Save been. 

| This instance is 

i the way 
bureaus 
erate at present. 

| = which func- 
loneffectively . 
(perate much like 
‘im army of occupa- 
ion which lives off 
jhe land. They are 
lirected by deter- 
jnined chiefs who 
Miten ride rough- 
hod over the in- 
erests of other 
yureaus. Now with 
nsufficient raw ma- 
erials and food to 
zo around, each 
yureau scrambles 
or the available 
ply, and—first come first served. From bitter 
ixperience, however, they are becoming more far- 
ighted in administrative routine. 

' I did not appreciate the capacity of some of the 
Communist leaders until I saw the personnel and 
jystem upon which they have to depend for execution 
‘their orders. When the outsider, impatient at 
me-taking formalities, enters a Soviet bureau, his 
Apatience turns to wonder that the officials there 
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etrocommuna had at one time 30,000 civil serv- 
its. When food became scarce this number was 
juced to 11,000 and when I was there last they 
preparing a further cut to 5,000. They told 
e that these reductions made no appreciable differ- 
? in the amount of work actually done. If any- 
g, more was done with the reduced number, for 
iginally there had been so many clerks and tele- 
ne girls that they actually stood on each other’s 
s. A prominent Soviet official admitted to me that 
many young people, notably women, had been taken 
'simply because they would have fallen into worse 
pany had they been left on the streets. Then of 
se, as in every country, there was the usual num- 
of deserving party supporters and their friends, 
ho claimed a living. 

The Soviet offices with a full staff reminded me of 
Iroad-car factory near Berlin which was sub- 
zed by the government in proportion to the num- 
ber of unemployed it took in off the streets. The 
evered that it was much more profitable to 
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PETROCOMMUNA 


A POTATO WAREHOUSE 
The municipality harvests, transports and markets the 
local potato crop 
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collect the government bonus than to repair cars and 
consequently took in all the “‘out-of-works”’ it could 
find in the streets. Even the men in the shops finally 
protested when the crowd became so great that there 
were three men for each tool. The German Govern- 
ment one day called a halt, just as now the Soviet 
Government, forc- 
ed by hard times, 
is obliged to give 
up using govern- 
ment offices as 
shelters for people 
it can no longer 
feed. 

The Petrocom- 
muna food bureau 
is an important and 
typical soviet es- 
tablishment. _—In- 
stalled in one pal- 
ace it has expanded 
over two more. I 
found nothing 
which suggested 
well fed Commun- 
ists reclining on 
Turkish divans and 
living off the fat of 


the land. The 
rooms were bleak 
and bare. Indeed 


it was so cold the 
morning I was there that people sat around in their 
overcoats. ‘here was nothing even vaguely decora- 
tive about the place except a dusty plaster cast of 
Marx with faded red streamers on either side calling 
for the world revolution. There was something 
about this display more reminiscent of a Christmas 
tree after New Year’s than of art or revolution. 

I was struck by the fact that most of the higher 
officials were young men. Outside of a few men of 
enormous energy at the top, the soviet bureaucracy 
would be a dead weight were it not for the enthus- 
iasm of the younger Communists between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty-five who lead the rank and fle. 


~The director and the secretary in charge of the food 


establishment could not have been over thirty. The 
efficiency expert who took me around had been a 
medical student at the outbreak of the war. Organi- 
zation to him was an art and he had much of the 
virtuosity of a musician in imagining reforms if not 
the practical experience necessary to realize them. 
He took me from bureau to bureau, proud of every 
little achievement. He even liked the diagrams and 
elaborate charts conspicuous in most of the offices. 
These are usually painted in a variety of colors and 
illustrate how the whole machinery of production is 
intimately linked together from the time that the 
grain is on the stalk until it is on the hard deal table 
of the metal worker. The Soviet administration is 
of course supposed to supply the connecting links. 
The outspoken director of one bureau, however, 
warned me against spending much time studying 
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TRANSPORTING THE POTATO CROP i 
Handcarts, taxicabs, streetcars—every vehicle on wheels is pressed into service to get it into bins before the heavy 


them if I was looking for realities. The young efh- 
ciency expert felt differently about them, adding wist- 
fully about one of the most elaborate ones, ‘“We have 
a wonderful system but no food!” 

I found bureau heads extremely busy. All were 
very courteous, sometimes even to the point of neg- 
lecting their work to take the visitor over some dis- 
tant corner of their realm. Many, however, were 
entangled in the terrible Communist habit of holding 
conferences to settle every detail in administration. 

Another obstacle to efficiency in Soviet administra- 
tion which strikes every outsider is the overwhelming 
amount of paper work. Several signatures are nec- 
essary to accomplish anything. An American relief 
official told me that he was obliged to spend three 
days for thirteen signatures to get a little money, the 
payment of which had previously been approved. I 
personally never asked for anything which required 
more than five signatures. Doing things “through 
channels” has the same ominous meaning in Russia 
that it had in the American army during the reor- 
ganization period. 

A shortcoming of many Communists now charged 
with the task of Russian reconstruction is that they 
are temperamentally and by experience revolution- 
aries. Many of them were exiles and fugitives from 
justice in a dozen countries. They developed in- 
genuity in subterranean intrigue and courage in 
open combat. But they knew nothing about the 
mechanism of government beyond that which 
crushed them in the police-courts and in jail. I 
found a similar want of administrative experience 
among the legionaries of Pilsudski in Poland. When 
Poland became a free state many of these patriots 
were given prominent administrative posts. Charged 
with the organization of a new state, they de- 
monstrated that they were innocent as babes as to 
how to go about it. 

Among the Russians I did however meet a number 
of very competent revolutionaries in important 


posts. One of these was Z———, who ran ¢| 
food supply of Smolny, the state-house of Petr) 
communa. Here 5,000 persons are fed dail) 
During the early days there was always a wi 
scramble for food. Some days there was too mul 
and other days, nothing at all. ; 
Z——— was a small, nervous energetic ma 
who showed traces of long years of privation | 
exile. He had been talking scientific methods arour| 
Smolny and finally was given a free hand to organid 
the feeding. He renovated the old convent refecto 
making it over into a bright modern dining-roor} 
Tables and food distribution were arranged on linj 
designed to cause the least possible confusion. 
Most striking of all now at a time when peop| 
are drifting back to ox-carts and wooden plows i 
Russia was his modern steam installation. All foo 
in the main dining-room was kept hot in stear 
heated vats. Dishes were carried by a mechanic 
device into a washing machine in a neighborin 
room. The chef, formerly of an exclusive restat 
rant, was very proud of his new steam,kettles. Ther 
were only macaroni and a meat soup on the mem 
But I found both well cooked and nourishing. Th 
wholesale rooms and storerooms were better orgat 
ized than the average wholesale grocery in Americé 
Z—— attributes his success primarily to th 
fact that the government gave him a free hand t 
work out his schemes, and held him alone respons 
ble. I asked him what he thought of committe 
management for such a service and he was ow 
spoken against it. He told me that some of th 
high officials were still deliberating about the al 
stract merits of the two systems. He in the meat 
time had put his scheme into effect, adding to it a 
of the innovations he had discovered at free lunche 
and Childs’ restaurants the world over. 
Administration by revolutionary: methods pr 
supposes an atmosphere of a camp meeting. Bureat 
crats, some Communists seem to believe, should t 
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joused to a sort of patriotic soviet ardor each 
orning before beginning their day’s work. It is 
ily human that people who feel that they are in- 
ucing a new world order will not give much 
lought to disagreeable details of daily routine such 
j street cleaning and the repairing of houses. The 
jyiet method has been to let leaves gather in the 
irks, garbage in the courts, and rubbish on the 
reets, and then ever so often mobilize every 
an, woman and child in a general house cleaning, 
Subotnik as they call these community labor days. 
‘These Subotniki are now rarer, and fortunately 
e little by little being replaced by ordinary routine 
ublic works. I did however see one of them in 
etrograd in which all soviet functionaries took 
art but where the entire population was not mobil- 
zed. The employes of each bureau marched to 
eir assigned tasks with flags flying, led by bands— 
leir chiefs at the head. [he members of the 
foreign Office in Petrograd cleaned out a very dirty 
jotel, and carried up their wood for the winter. ‘The 
jelephone and telegraph employes were out in the 
Admiralty park raking up leaves. The women 
worked in long lines with about half a dozen rakes 
jo fifty women; some twenty had old brooms, and 
the rest used their hands. 
| The chief of the bureau was puzzled as to where 
to put the leaves. Finally he decided to bury them. 
They dug a hole in the ground for this purpose, but 
| 4 discovered they had no place to put the dirt. 
The Russian, and more specifically the Petrograd, 
Biperiment in applied Communism does not prove 
anything final about the merits of any social system. 
It does however show that a new social order can- 
not be introduced over night and succeed where 
ere are none of the elements essential to its ex- 
istence. A prosperous state with a surplus of goods 
can make social experiments without imperiling the 
@ of the people. A bankrupt one, when attempt- 
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ing extensive reforms, is likely to be confronted by 
a people indifferent to the experiment because pre- 
occupied by their fundamental need of getting 
enough to eat. A starving man is interested not in 
social systems but in food. This is the condition 
of the Russian people today. 

The great centralized Marxian state could suc- 
ceed only where there is a body of able officials ready 
to assume control of a new and highly complicated 
administration. ‘There never were enough Russians 
of this sort. The czarist government had called 
in Germans to run government offices; the Com- 
munists were thrown entirely on their own re- 
sources. ‘They did not, and perhaps could not con- 
ciliate enough old officials to assure the continuity 
in administration necessary to prevent a collapse. 

Conversations with men at the top in the Soviet 
Government convinced me that they realize now the 
necessity of attracting experts into government 
service and industry. Since 1919 steps have been 
taken in this direction. But the rank and file of the 
Communist Party are still suffering from a kind of 
revolutionary hysteria which makes them see 
counter-revolutionaries in every one who does not 
avow their dogma. I talked with many engineers 
in Soviet service who are not Communists but who 
are willing enough to give their best services to the 
country and ask only to be spared from politics. 
Others outside, especially among the younger engi- 
neers, ask nothing better than a chance to work. 

No doubt there are counter-revolutionaries plot- 
ting in and outside of Russia, but the Soviet Govern- 
ment is freer now from organized political opposi- 
tion than any government in the world. ‘There is 
no reason why the Communists, who have de- 
monstrated great political ability, should not now 
turn their energies to solving some of their most 
pressing economic difficulties. Here is the final test 
of the revolutionary experiment. 
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“SUBOTNIK” OR SATURDAY WORK 
On these days the entire Lips of Petrograd used to be mobilized for works of general utility. Now, 
y 


except in emergencies, on 


municipal employes and members of the Communist Party are called out 


My Syrian Neighbor Tells Me Stories 


By MARY JENNESS 


HE old street is strangely quiet this 
afternoon as I go down to my 
Syrian neighbor’s. There is not a 

| child in sight, though school was out 

f an hour ago. ‘The towering old 

f houses are forlorn without them; 

* and yet, in the unaccustomed silence, 
certain original values creep out, and set me musing. 

It was once a haven of the finer native-born, a 
typical elm-shaded New England street. Now every 
dwelling has two tenements, and the mansions four 
—alive with the beautiful glowing children of a 
darker-skinned race. ‘The washing for nine covers 
this traditional lawn; the family hens scratch their 
way down that ancestral driveway. Is here gain 
or loss? At least the hordes of children are ours 
to make the new America. They have American 
schools, the Sunday papers—as the Monday morn- 
ing ash-barrel testifies—and, best of all, they have 
the Neighborhood House. 

I never go down to my Syrian neighbor’s without 
stopping before this gate of Americanization to 
watch the children coming in and out for classes or 
games, or swarming over the playground. But to- 
day the swings and sand piles are deserted; and as 
I pause here, it is the house itself that sums the 
years for me. Here the years have come full circle; 
a house of parties two generations ago, it is a house 
of parties again, and can forget the slovenly lives 
submerged between. The new life revives for some 

‘of us that wistful tradition of the long-dead Lydia, 
once queen of every ball. When disaster came, and 
the family money flew to the winds, there was one 
thing that Lydia, the proud and beautiful, could do 
without losing caste: go into the new mills. 

The thin pretense of “pin money” that saved 
many a more than Cranford pride was never enough 
for Lydia. She must needs add a fiction of her own. 
Every morning at seven she marched proudly down 
the stone steps with a book under her arm, and at 
noon and closing time there was still the book for 
all to see. Does that elegant little figure never 
hasten over the uneven bricks, elm-shaded still, her 
proud head up and dark curls floating? Surely there 
is something here, on such quiet afternoons, that is 
different because of Lydia. 

And again the books go out from the Neighbor- 
hood House, her home; books I lent to five nations 
from the Neighborhood Children’s Library: Henty 
and Alger and Kipling. 
these that Lydia dignified her trip to the mill. I have 
seen the Just-So Stories in the house of my Syrian 
neighbor, and I felt a jealous pang. Will she re- 
member her village tales, now that her six American 
children have always new stories to tell? 

But where are the children? When I come to the 


It was with greater than © 


house of Abraham and John and Paul and Julia 4 
Ruth and Katharine, the mystery of the silent sti , 
is explained. The children, and the grown peo 
too, are all gathered here. It is a funeral, explay 
pretty twelve-year-old Katharine, clothed w 
dainty importance; her grandfather has died. 
but I must come in! Her mother will be hurt ij! 
should go away. She is in the front room with | 
cousins, but she will come out to me soon. In } 
meantime Katharine serves me, like the rest, witl: 
glass of golden rose-water. She apologizes wi: 
grown-up accent that it is not right, that one cant 
get the right things in this country. | 
‘You shut up, Abraham,” she answers his bi) 
ging. “You had four glasses already.” . 

In the front room I can see the priest and te 
five sons of the patriarch sitting together in silenj, 
gravely smoking their eastern water-pipes. TT} 
women chatter softly. Abraham, aged nine, caj 
my attention proudly to the Victrola doors, clos}! 
and tied with black. ‘‘There’s five Victrolas on th) 
street in mourning for my grandfather,” he boas 
in an excited whisper. ‘I guess maybe he was sor 
guy in his day; I guess maybe he was king in the o} 
country. ... Jule, here, she’s awful mad ’caul 
she can’t play the pianner today, though.” Eight) 
year-old Julia of the defiant eyes and crooked pil 
tails resents betrayal, and her cries bring her moth} 
rapidly out into the dining room. A cuff, and a sha 
command in Arabic, and Julia runs off to he 
Katharine with the next tray of rose-water, fq 
more cousins have come. i 

My Syrian neighbor’s heavy plaits are moi 
elaborate than usual, for this is a great occasion, 
gathering of the clan from beyond Boston. For th 
first time I see her without her apron. Her blac 
silk is modern enough, but plainly her heart is in thy 
old country. The new doors are blocked and th 
old doors are opening; for when she speaks it is nd 
to ask me with her usual careful courtesy how is m! 
high school, or when do I marry? But she utter 
abruptly, like one crowded by the rush and stir 0 
old memories, what are doubtless her first words o 
English that day: 

ee ever hear tell ‘bout how God got Moses 
soul: 


How God Took Moses’ Soul 


You don’t know how God got Moses* soul? You 
no read that in the Bible? No? I tell you now 
(Shut up, Abraham! That other story not so cod 
The lady want holy story.) 

_Time come, Moses got to die. He no want te 
die, same as you and me. But God send angel to 
tell Moses he got to give up his soul. Moses he say 
to the angel, “How you going take my soul?” 
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MY SYRIAN 


the angel say, “Same as anybody’’—you 
jw, through the mouth. 


k= d 
$0 angel pretend he’s ’fraid, don’t know what to 


He go back and tell God what Moses say. 
d, He know Moses 


n't want to die, but 
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He was a great hunter, all time off hills and valleys, 
all the time shootin’; he very great hunter. 

An’one day he think sudden, just like that, ‘“‘What 
if I shot God? ‘Then nobody be punish any more, 
everybody do what he liked, nobody ever sorry... 
I going shoot God!” 

So he shoot up in the air, one, two, three. Then 
he make sure he shot God, ’cause he very great 
hunter, ain’ never miss. So he go back to the 
village, and say: ‘‘Everybody be happy now! Every- 
body do just as you 
like! Dve shot God!” 


_1@ know he got to. So 
|e tell angel what to 
_ \}mext. Angel’s gone 
ck down to the earth, 
id commence dig a 
lave outside the vil- 
“ge by the side of the 
ys and God send 
loses along that 
ad. .. « No, Moses 
‘pn’t know God send 
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ngel digging a grave. 
| “Hello, Moses!” say 
e angel. ‘“‘Man die in 
village, just ‘bout 
ur size. Want to help 
make grave to fit 


zople, want to help me 
aake it right for him?” 
So Moses, sure, he 
tlways ready to help, so 
ae lie down in the grave 


ht him, he say so, like 
foo tight in the chest, 
0 tight in the arms, 
too tight in the feet, the thigh, you know; till the 
angel get it so it fit just right, and Moses he ain’t 
got no more to say. 

_ Oh, no, sure he donno it’s his own grave, why for 
should he? Angel have tell him it is for man die 
‘in the village, how should he get wise on the angel? 
So he ain’t thinkin’ no more ’bout holdin’ on to his 
soul, and he don’t think nothin’ of it when the angel 
hold out an apple. . . . Oh, those apple, my coun- 
‘try! Got such perfume, . . . it smell up the whole 


. That how God got Moses’ soul! 
The Man Who Shot God 


Once there was a hunter, great hunter, don’t know 
what you call ’im, my country we call him Nimrud. 


“Moses he take one long smell, then let go his breath” 


But. ‘God. » Oh, He 
jest listen awhile, and 
then, what you think 
He do? He send the 
smallest animal ever He 
made, skitter, you know 
what is skitter, go buzz, 
buzz, buzz ?y.f ese 
Have ’em my country. 
God He send skitter 
right up that wicked 
man’s nose. Tell him to 
stay there and buzz, 
buzz, buzz—and that 
all. 

So skitter he go right 
up that hunter man’s 
right nost’il, and he all 
the time buzz, buzz, 
buzz. And hunter he 
go nearly crazy. He go 
every doctor in town— 
“Take this skitter out 
of my nost’il!”” He send 
way off for doctor— 
“Take this skitter out 
of my nost’il!’”’? No can 
help, no can get that 
skitter out of the nose! 
What good all that 

money? What good do 
him get God out of the 
way, if can’t be happy like he mean to? 

Finally he have idea. He take all gold he stole 
and got. He take it all to the jew’lers and he say: 

“You quick now! You look at me, you make me 
gold head just like me! Take it all, melt it up quick, 
make me gold head just like me!” 

Jew’lers they say: ‘What for make gold head 
just like you? No use, no sense in that!’ But he 
say, he insist, ““Now you make ’im, or I cut you up 
with my sword. What good my old head do me, 
if no can get skitter out of my nose? Have new 
head; you make it now!” 

So they very ’fraid of him; they make it. All gold 
head just like him. Then he say: 

‘Now take my sword, cut off my old head quick, 
put on new one. I say you do!” 

They very scared, but they ’fraid of ’im; they take 
sword an’ cut off his head. . . . And his blood jump 
out. And he fall down dead... And God got ’im. 
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Pane and Bread 


By JANE ADDAMS 
IV. The Witness Borne by Women* 


the Limitation of Armament at 
Washington to discuss genuine world 
problems in a spirit of frankness and 
good will is in marked contrast to 
traditional international gatherings. 
This has led to a widespread hope 
that the Washington conference has inaugurated a 
precedent that may result in the successive throwing 
off of committees and commissions as required to 
deal with world situations, and so institute a kind of 
world organization which should be a natural growth 
in contrast to the carefully constituted League of 
Nations or the earlier concepts of ‘““The Parliament 
of Man.” On the other hand the conference often 
exhibited an acute consciousness of the hideous state 
of a world facing starvation and industrial confusion, 
The strong public movement developed during its 
sessions for the immediate calling of an international 
conference to consider economic problems has testi- 
fied to the currency of this sense of world disaster 
which could no longer be confined to Europe. 
Throughout these months we have all been con- 
scious of the desperate need of fifteen million starv- 
ing Russians. But whether I have been serving on a 
committee to secure funds, lecturing before a state 
agricultural convention asking the farmers for corn 
to be sent abroad in the form of meal or oil, or 
urging congressmen to vote for an adequate appro- 
priation with which to buy for Russia the surplus 


* This is the concluding instalment from Miss Addams’ book, Peace and 
Bread in Time of War, brought out this month by the Macmillan Company. 
Correction should be made here of two passages in the previous instalment. 
President Wilscn’s peace-without-victory speech was delivered January 22, 
1917; that of the fourteen points on January 8, 1918. Miss Addams points 
out that the mistakes were not, however, as to dates but as to characteriza- 
tions. On page 659 she was in truth referring to Mr. Wilson’s annual 
message of December 7, 1915; and on page 661 to his speech to the Senate 
of January 22, 1917, in which in a sense he may be said to have forecast the 
fourteen points. The chapter dealt with the period before the United States 
entered the war.—Ep1ror. 


crop of grain in this country, I have been constan| 
haunted by a sense of colossal maladjustment, by 
lack of intelligence in international affairs. 7 

On the whole, H. G. Wells perhaps registered 
widespread reaction when he declared that throug 
out the Washington conference his moods fluctuat} 
between hope and despair. His final words in a } 
markable series of articles so nearly express what 
had heard in many countries from our members kk 
summer that I venture to quote them here: 

But I know that I believe so firmly in this great world} 
peace that lies so close to our own, ready to come into be 
as our wills turn toward it, that I must needs go about t 
present world of disorder and darkness like an exile doi 
such feeble things as I can toward the world of my desi 
now hopefully, now bitterly, as the moods may happen bef 
I die. 

Perhaps it would be fairer to the membership | 
the Women’s International League in interpretir 
their work for peace and freedom to Americz 
readers to quote still further, and this from 
modern poet: 

“O glory of the years to be 
I, too, will labor at your fashioning.” 


©) UR Third International Congress which met : 
Vienna last July, came together almost exact 
two years after the Peace of Versailles had bee 
signed. This third congress was of necessity unlik 
the two earlier congresses in tension and temper an 
was in some respects more difficult. At the first om 
held at The Hague in 1915, women came togethe 
not only to make a protest against war but also t 
present suggestions for consideration at the fim 
Peace Conference, which, as no one could foresee th 
duration of the war, every one then believed mig 
be held within a few months. The second congré: 
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Bichon, not uh that the terms would be mod- 
sd but also that the constitution of the League of 
ations would be developed and ennobled. Both of 
s earlier congresses therefore were hopeful in the 
fse that the better international relationships 
lich were widely supposed to be attained at the 
d of the war were still in the making. The third 
isress was convened in Vienna, which, as we real- 
had suffered bitterly both from the war and the 
ns of peace. 

Our members from the thirty countries repre- 
ted there had been sorely disillusioned by their 
periences during the two years of peace, and each 
oup inevitably reflected something of the hopeless- 
iss and confusion which had characterized Europe 
ace the war. Nevertheless these groups of women 
ere united in one thing. They all alike had come 
realize that every crusade, every beginning of 
Gal change, must start from small numbers of 
lople convinced of the righteousness of a cause; 
lat the coming together of convinced groups is a 
itural process of growth. Our groups had come 
gether in Vienna hoping to receive the momentum 
id sense of validity which results from encounter- 
g like-minded people from other countries and to 
leach other how far we had been able to translate 
Wiction into action. The desire to perform the 


a 


i ice of reconciliation, to bring something of healing 


yard more normal relations between differing na- 
is, races and classes, was evident from the first 
eting of the congress. This latter was registered 


e various proposals, 


ers still in a disturbed 


in which war had never 
y ceased. 

_ there was constant evi- 
ence that the food block- 
de, maintained in some in- 
tances long after the war, 
d outraged a primitive 
net of women almost 
the military 
ations themselves had 
ne. Women had felt an 
tual repulsion against the 
starvation, the general 
wering in the health and 
stance of entire popula- 


| 


uld not fulfil the primitive 
igation of keeping their 
uldren alive. There was 
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a certain sternness of attitude concerning political 
conditions which so wretchedly affected woman’s age- 
long business of nurturing children, as if women had 
realized as never before what war means. 


Bie delegates represented nations in various 
stages of political and social development. At 
moments we seemed to be discussing the same ques- 
tion from the experiences of its decadent end and its 
promising beginnings, as if the delegates to the con- 
gress represented the point of view both of the uni- 
versity and of the kindergarten. Partly because the 
meeting was held in Vienna, and partly because the 
international secretary, Miss Balch, had recently 
traveled in the Balkan States in the interests of our 
league, a large number of women came from the im- 
mediate territory. Some of them, from Greece, Bul- 
garia, Poland and the Ukraine, represented organ- 
ized branches of the league. Other groups were 
from “minorities” in the newly annexed territories, 
who frankly came in search of aid, hoping to gain 
some international recognition and support from 
even so small and unofficial a congress as our own. 
There was an interesting group from Croatia, whose 
reports of the pacifist movement among the Croatian 
peasants were most impressive, especially one given 
by the daughter of Radek, the leader of the move- 
ment which he believed destined to reassert the non- 
resistant character of the Slav. The Saxon group 
from the part of Transylvania which had lately been 
given over to Roumania reported religious difficul- 
ties; the relation between Bulgaria and Greece with 
reference to the transfer of nationalities under the 
League of Nations plan was set forth by women 
from both countries. At an evening meeting these 
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“She looked so beautiful from a distance—in time of war!” 
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various minorities, fourteen in all, stated their own 
cases, and resolutions were presented only after the 
substance had been agreed upon by representatives 
of both nations involved. Thus the Polish and Ger- 
man women agreed on a resolution about Upper 
Silesia, the English and Irish delegates on the Irish 
question. Touching addresses were made for the 
Armenians, for the Zionists, and by a colored woman 
from the United States on behalf of her own people 
who are not nominally a minority, although they 
often suffer as such. This evening’s program co- 
hered with the discussion: ‘‘How can a population, 
feeling that it is suffering from injustice, strive to 
right its wrongs without violence?” ‘There was a 
very sympathetic report of the Gandhi movement 
given by Miss Picton Turberville, who had lived in 
India and who preached the following Sunday for the 
congress in the English church in Vienna. We were 
also told of a remarkable group centering about Bilt- 
hoven in Holland, with some detail as to how Nor- 
way and. Sweden had accomplished their separation 
without bloodshed, and of the earlier non-resistant 
phases of the Sinn Fein movement. Nearly every 
country represented by a delegation brought some 
report of the “non-military movement,” in which 
large or smaller numbers of their fellow-citizens had 
pledged themselves to take no part in war or in its 
preparation. Four of our own branches, all of them 
in countries so recently at war, 
had made this promise of non- 
cooperation in war a test of 
membership in the national or- 
ganizations, 


eo was part of the revolt 
against the precautions the 
governments of Europe were 
everywhere taking in regard to 
“pacifist teaching.” Even neu- 
tral Switzerland had passed a 
measure in its assembly, which 
was still, however, to be sub- 
mitted to a referendum of the 
people, that any one teaching a 
man of military age in such 
wise as to lessen his enthusiasm 
for military service should be 
liable to three years’ imprison- 
ment. A well known theolog- 
ical professor in a Swiss uni- 
versity had resigned on the 
ground that he could no longer 
expound the doctrines of the 
New Testament to the men in 


his classes. Holland was con- 
sidering similar regulations, 
and even in those countries 


where universal military service 
was forbidden by the terms of 
the Peace Treaty, as in Hun- 
gary and Bavaria, the almost 
military rule temporarily estab- 
lished in both of them made 
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THE CHILDREN OF VIENNA 
The war god is a cruel god. He strikes 
humanity even unto the second and third 

generations 


any form of peace propaganda extremely dangerouy 
It was as if the war spirit itself had to be sustaind 
by force, as if its own adherents were afraid of ai 
open discussion of its moral bases and social impli 
tions. The military parties seemed more and mo| 
to confine their appeal to “‘the sense of security” a | 
to use the old “fear of attack” motives. 


technical sense to designate the members to the le} 
in the Socialist Party—were perhaps the most di 
couraged people there, because their movement f) 
Russia and elsewhere had become so absolutely mij 
taristic. Holding to their pacifist principles had coy” 
them their standing in their own party. Althoug 
they may have “come high” to us so far as publ 
opinion was concerned, no people in the world at thi 
moment so needed the companionship which pacifil: 
groups might give them. In the eyes of the boul 
geoisie themselves, no one could put pacifism inf 
practice more beneficially for all Europe. These fe} 
communist delegates were for the most part reaso}) 
able, but all of them were profoundly discourage) 
The resolution which excited the most comme 
in the press, and which apparently aroused thi 
white heat of interest attaching to any discussio} 
however remote, of property privileges, was intr} 
duced by a group who felt that, as we constant) 
urged the revolutionist to pad 
fic methods and denounced yi 
lence between the classes as W 
did between the nations, Ww 
should logically ‘work # 
awaken and strengthen amor 
members of the possessin) 
classes the earnest wish ¢ 
transform the economic systel) 
in the direction of social ju 
tice.” The methods suggested 
in the resolution and vote) 
upon subsequently were “hi 
means of taxation, death dutiq 
and reform in land laws,” a) 
of them in operation in many 
the countries represented in thi 
congress. The sense of pan} 
aroused by this reasonable di} 
cussion was one more indicatio 
of that unrestrained fear ¢) 
bolshevism one  encountere} 
everywhere in Europe. It wal 
hard to determine whether» 
was the idea itself which coi) 
stantly arouses terror, or th 
army of the Russian Bolsh 
vists threatening to enforce 
theory regardless of “consent. 
At any rate, a European publ 
finds it hard to believe thé 
anything even remotely cor 
nected with private prope: 
can be discussed upon i! 
(Continued on page $68) 


From De Notenkraker 


N truth, my friends of Friends 
Creek have had a questing spirit. 
Not new worlds for old, but old 
for new. From East westward, 
from old to new, proceeding al- 
ways to the unknown, has gone the 
a pioneer. But when he has staked 
‘last new claim, when his West is no longer 
titive but captured and languishing, the day of 
‘romance is not over. Lacking new lands he can 
cover old ones. And the two women, my hosts, 
| teacher and nurse, had reversed the order of 
meering. They had left the thick pavements of 
w York’s East Side to break roads into the 
triarchal society in the Appalachian mountains. 
| Pap and Maw they had turned father and 
‘ther to a brood of four wards of the county 
it, and as Miss Mary and Miss Ann become 
s to a mountainside. 
se things I thought as we sat down to table, 
ter some whispering, and some borrowing of 
mp to go to the cellar for sauce, supper had 
alled. It was the end of a bad day, an up- 
limb, but it was ending well. First there was 
ed beef, treat of the evening, corned by Maw; 
potatoes and cabbage. That took a long 
e, for each had everything twice, and then a 
-again. There was elderberry-and-wild-grape 
and proud the connoisseur who distinguished 
in the first taste. There were songs while Ida 
d Annie and Virgie cleared and crumbed the 
ble, making the while starchy movements of arms 
d legs, and casting mysterious glances at Maw 
io excused herself and took the lamp to the 
en. Pap, (being both the proud foster-father 
festivating brood and the young woman 
e twenty-oddth, birthday was being celebrated ) 
Tom and I sat animatedly oblivious to the de- 
ure to the kitchen, one step down and two 
s away, of four members of our party. They 
on returned with the no longer necessary lamp 
[the surprise, complete even to those who had 
shed the baking-dishes—a candle-bearing cake. 
> small room was filled with light. The white 
aster walls, the dyed yellow curtains, the yellow 
ies beneath our plates absorbed the comfortable 
yw of the Rochester burner on the chest of draw- 
s. The copper from Allen Street glittered with 
idle light. 
Ve clapped the cake, and then Pap blew her 
We who knew what the wish must be sighed 
mst to reinforce her. Might manna be rained, 
| the family not scattered to the terrible anti- 
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podes whence it came! And because Pap looked 
perilously near the tears, Maw told the old story 
of the family with the Crooked Mouths. Maw 
had carried enough water from the two springs to 
float a man-of-war, had dyed Tom’s pants, Virgie’s 
skirt and the curtains, had done the ironing and 
cooked three meals for seven and had helped the 
girls with the sewing, but this triumphant supper 
had spared her powers of story telling. The chil- 
dren had hysterics. Amos and Jonah, the neighbor 
boys whose unexcelled powers of staying throuyh 
a meal were usually rewarded by dessert, indulged 
in unseemly rollings on the floor. The cats entered 
inquiringly. Epaminondas thumped the floor with 
an uproarious tail. 

“Where am I?” I asked myself, and indulged 
in a little sentimental rhetoric. Queer kindred. 
Two women, used to the sophistications of settle- 
ment work on the East Side: the three little gir!s, 
long scattered sisters, Virgie, like a Dickens child, 
the drudge of a drunken stepmother; ingenuous 
Annie, snatched from the household of an obscene 
old man and woman who taught her the dreadful 
wisdom she occasionally spills; Ida who had worked 
ten hours a day in a convent laundry before she 
was fourteen; and Tom, the son of a drunkard and 
a prostitute—four neglected children of the Ap- 
palachia. A family having a birthday party! 

After supper Miss Mary moved to the sitting 
room to read Little Women to the girls. Tom and 
Amos went to the barn to milk Cosette, and to 
give oats to Susan B. Anthony, who is thirty-past 
the prime of life, even for a thoroughbred. Jonah 
went home when the reading aloud commenced, for 
Jonah is deafened by syphilis. Miss Ann and I 
washed the dishes, lit the lantern so we wouldn’t 
step upon a copperhead, and set out for the home 
of Mr. Zachariah Jones. Miss Ann had business 
to talk over with him. So down the path, under 
the fence, over the footlog, up the hill to Mr. 
Zachariah’s. His eight thin dogs barked. Last 
year he had kept thirty, Miss Ann said. While she 
and Mr. Zachariah talked the rest of us sat about 
the room and watched the fire gleam through the 
broken grate of the stove. Mrs. Zachariah held 
the scrawny baby. After seeing evidence of her 
fidelity to Mr. Zachariah in her seven children, 
from low-grade moron Henry, aged twenty-six, 
who sat on my left, to high-grade moron Willie, 
aged eleven, who sat on my right, I did not under- 
stand at first why he was so jealous of her pretty, 
concave face, that he had not given her a new dress 
since they were married, and always kept her at 
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home. She had never seen a trolley car although 
the line was only four miles distant. Later I 
learned that Mr. Zachariah was the one moralist 
of a community he might well suspect. The light 
flickered dark shadows in the dirty room. One 
daughter lifted a stick of firewood from the floor 
and laid it upon the stove. ‘‘Put it in,” she said 
to her brother. He rose and shoved it. 

We made an engagement to husk corn on the 
morrow with Mr. Zachariah and returned home 
across the foot-log. At the spring we met Miss 
Mary with two pails getting water for the chil- 
dren’s baths. Her voice showed wear. I reviewed 
her day; worries over money to supplement the 
school teacher’s salary; a pail of water; children 
under her feet; another pail of water; straining the 
milk; another pail of water; ironing, patching, 
cooking, cooking, cooking and another pail of 
water. Surely it takes a bright light to keep an 
inconvenient life from being sorbid. 

“When God lived in a cottage up the brook,” 
to take a line from Masefield, it may well have 
been up Friends Creek, for there is fit abiding place 
for Him. From its progenitive springs it probably 


falls as a mountain stream back in the blue hills; - 


and below stream it may be borne along by the 
Potomac past the capital of the country into inter- 
national seas of trouble. Probably, I say, for I 
have no taste for maps, and perhaps from end to 
end, Friends Creek is like the part I know, settled 
and parochial. There, save for occasional junket- 
ings over sharp rocks, it flows nicely under foot- 
logs and divides itself and its schools of minnows 
in docile fashion around flat stepping-stones. On 
the hills that bank it the birds waken the morning 
country-side, and over it, in the evening, the sky 
sags with large stars. 

But I must confess to a more complicated the- 
ology for Friends Creek, or say that when the 
other cottages appeared, God boarded up his own. 
For these are the blue hills of lost content, and at 
least to encumbered eyes the barest scaffolding of 
Paradise. 

Friends Creek community is but one pool in the 
stream of life which, in various degrees of pollution 
drains through the Appalachia with a stagnant back- 
wash of social infection. It therefore may not be 
amiss to have a picture of this pocket in the 
mountains. As social workers, congestion takes 
our interest. Its opposite of extreme isolation more 
rarely arrests us. The people who start forth to 
relieve Manhattan of its ills make a profession. 
They confer. They are supported. They are dis- 
cussed. As for those who set forth to publish good 
tidings upon the mountain, beautiful may appear 
their feet, but they can remain unshod as far as we 
are concerned. And yet the rural problem, though 
you define it as rus in urbe or conversely, is impor- 
tant even to the parochial minded. If your interest 
is in the town as a source of migration to the coun- 
try or in the country as a source of migration to the 
town, your interest in the migrant demands knowl- 
edge of both town and country. 
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Friends Creek is only twenty miles away fr 
the neighboring county seat. As distances 
now, it is a suburb in the mountains. The cow! 
itself is among the elders of the present Am 
ican civilization, and was adult at the time of © 
revolution. It was settled first in 1733, and wit 
a decade a tide of religious and freedom-loy 
mutineers of other civilizations, French in 
Huguenot, English from the upper eastern color 
and Germans from Europe or more recently fr} 
Pennsylvania, had flooded the valley. The cou 
seat had the cosmopolitanism of a seat of ral 
which it was by geographic right, and early by 
the religious variety of a conflux of peoples. 17 
fertile lands of the country around it made it 
the course of its agricultural history one of 
richest of American districts. Public men stog 
at the county seat for refreshment enroute t 
capital of the country less than fifty miles ay 
Scholars gave color and life to the churches a 
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the schools. Illustrious families waxed 4 
waned. 5 
Friends Creek, too, has an ancient histo 


Chronologically it has its first families, untain 
with more recent immigrations that despoil 
our one hundred percentness and bring to 1 
literacy and anarchy. Americanization, God 
us every one, has no place here, for there are 
older Americans than these. Housing, where} 
man holds a facet of a mountain, has not the dij 
culties of housing on the lower East side. The hi 
round about are not majestic, but intimate-low 4 
nestled together. To live in them does not requ 
the hardihood demanded \by colder, sharper n 
tains. Rather they enforce discomforts and 
the brave inertia needed to endure them. The di 
gers are of the mind. Life in Friends Creek is 
vous. The physiography of the country, so far ai 
is to blame for snakes, illiteracy and queer shade 
of the moon, is perhaps more at fault than the leg 
lature for the state of mind of those who live in 
Miserly lands, dying of old age, keep man in fea 
want and calamity. Man is in the hands of the fata 


hills turns birch trees into skeletons. Avenging 
of killed snakes stand upon their tails, and chase 
home along the mountain paths. God sends # 
culosis—and be it said in this respect God ha: 
favorites, for next to Colorado, where people; 
die of it, he sends the most to this state. White 
black dogs drop out of trees and frighten hors 
dark nights: they drop down through the chim 
and jump upon the beds. The trees moan and} 
at the coming of the headless horseman who ha 
the gate at the fording and the currency of thi 
legend reminds one that he is indeed among hi 
cestors. Evil spirits make the cream obstinate, 
have to be chased away with a red hot poker so 
the butter will come. Cucumbers have to be pla 
with open mouth to cast a spell upon the cucu 
bugs so that the bugs can never close their mout 
chew the leaves. ’ 
To sit on a stile on the bank of Friends € 
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1g abaft the moon is to woo irrelevant thoughts. 
oor illiterate! In these Smith-Hughes, soon to 
uth-Towner days when I am my brother’s 
eeper, why even blame it on the involution of 
politics with public schools that phalanxes of 
rorld’s ideas do not push their way up these 
ain roads to storm the vacant mind. 

s into this country that my friends came two 
ago to work out an experiment in rural educa- 
Since then they have moved up and down the 


It was not the ghosts, but the snow-admitting 
}in the wall which forced them out of the last 
A prostitute, her current consort and a little 
ed to live in the house which they now inhabit 
hich they expect to make their home until the 
¢takes on a larger territory. It was a lugubrious 
h place to discourage the most valiant when 
entered. Stones, weeds, decadent pig-styles and 
f filled in cellar entrance gave abode to snakes 
e back door. The first week a copperhead 
led into the kitchen through a hole in the plaster 
it one of the children. 

2n of the neighborhood were employed to help 
omen rehabilitate the house. This was an amus- 
it irritating ordeal. In a patriarchal state wo- 
do not boss. When a man decided one coat of 
t was enough, although three were needed, one 
had to do—that is, when good will was valuable 
e paint. The house today is quaint, comfortable 
convenient, with a log kitchen much over a 
ry old, a loft above it, a frame addition of four 
-and, triumph of modernity, a screened porch. 
‘d is cleared, the fences mended, the house 
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“One by one the neighboring boys acquired suits—their previous swimming had been taboo; hence unadorned— 
; and joined the party for stroke instruction” 


ship shape and gay inside with paint, books and a 
handsatchel organ. 

When Miss Mary and Miss Ann came to Friends 
Creek they had several plans. Miss Ann would teach 
the country school. Miss Mary who was a trained 
public health nurse would conduct a health program. 
They both were engaged by the county authorities. 
Later they would adopt children. Part of their am- 
bitious program was to create and conduct a model 
farmstead and for this purpose Miss Mary had stu- 
died agriculture. This part of the program had to 
be discarded. The county agent estimated that it 
would take twelve hundred dollars to restore their 
own piece of land to fertility, and once restored it 
would bear no likeness to the run-down, depleted lit- 
tle clearings that had yielded an increasingly meager 
return to the ignorant generations who had farmed 
them. To do likewise would be out of reach of these 
farmers. The hills were rocky, and much of their 
surface fit only for forestation. Nevertheless there 
is a possibility for some success with orchards and 
chicken farming. The workers feel that, if the ex- 
pense could be met, a better economic life would be 
demonstrable even to the low intelligence of these 
adults so hardened in caution that they can not be 
taught new ways easily. Now corn is husked by hand, 
and all the primitive ways of early hill farming 
abound. 

It was partly through the channel of the school, 
partly through the neighborly visiting that the wo- 
men found the component parts of their well-inte- 
grated problem. The school for years had been in- 
termittently closed and continuously disrespected. 
Slowly it revealed in the conversation, the habits, the 
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thinking and writing of the pupils, the animal, but 
not vicious, depths to which the life had sunk. The 
school had been closed for two years because no 
teacher could be found who was willing to live with 
his contemporary ancestors. It was in disrepute and 
disrepair. Nearly everyone either above or within 
school age was illiterate. People could not read who 
had lived a stone’s throw from the school all of their 
lives. The state itself in 1910 was thirty-first of the 
states of the Union in point of illiteracy and it has 
had a compulsory education law only since 1916, 
and it is not even now enforced. 

The Church of God, from the outside a romantic 
little one room structure near the fording had alter- 
nated between decay and disruption. Nevertheless it 
was the nucleus of community life, such as there 
was. It was built by community endeavor of the 
simplest kind. One man gave land; another logs; all 
gave labor and money. But as is customary in pa- 
triarchal communities it became an instrument of 
family domination and in it waged feuds, bitterly 
followed out with attention to detail. The Church 
of Holy Rollers, the camp followers of mountain il- 
literacy, had a church near and gave vent to the 
superstition and emotion of vacant life. Its effect had 
been to permit greater sexual laxity through over- 
stimulation of sense. 

Some of the stories told of the local theology are 
much too good to be true. Once, after listening to 
his lucid description of hell Miss Mary asked the 
visiting minister why he never mentioned more hope- 
ful things. He was non-committal until he took the 
pulpit again. “TI have been asked,” said he, ‘‘not to 
talk so much of Hell. But I say unto you, if you take 
Hell out of my mouth, I will take Heaven out also, 
and that will leave you no place to go.”’ Another 
time he denounced those who said that Christ had 
been killed by Jews. “It was the Roman Catholics 
who killed the Jews,” said he. ‘Everyone knows it 
was the Romans that was in power then.”’ Once Miss 
Ann had visions of a community church in the district 
which now holds several churches. She approached 
the organizer for the Church of God, then en route 
raising funds for new Churches of God in other 
parts. He answered her: “The Church of God is the 
only true church. It is mentioned by name thirteen 
times in the bible, and it is the only church that is 
mentioned. But if that does not satisfy you let me 
tell you that the church is the bride of Christ. God 
is the family name of Christ. We are told that our 
God is a jealous God, and we know that He would 
not let his bride bear any other name than His.” As 
over against this redundance of theology, Virgie at 
least had none. When asked who was Jesus, she re- 
plied brightly that he was the Queen of the May. 

Miss Mary’s sociable sense, better than a mere so- 
cial sense, combined with the fact that as a child she 
-had often visited her father’s orchard in the district 
went far to introduce her and her companion to the 
life of Friends Creek. She had her foot on the sill, 
and entrance, although difficult, could be effected. An 
objective survey of their task could never have been 
made. He who runs may not read in Friends Creek. 
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‘children, as can be suspected, came to school fil 


Strangers are shunned as new ideas. An efficift” 
trained investigator could go to Friends Creekiy 
glean no more than pads full of misinformatio 
a glow of rural rapture. The little log and pli 
cottages plaited into the hills are picturesque. 
foot-logs swung over the stream are romantic. 
people are kindly and hospitable. The patria 
order of life seems at first fragrant of simple 
more blessed times. But during the course off 
work done by these women in conjunction wi 
Children’s Aid Society of the county and of their 
visiting on the hillsides, the dream faded wi 
douche of cold facts. . 

The health and sanitary conditions found byjh 
newcomers in the district could not have been we 
Tuberculosis and syphilis were current. Proj 
cuity was the standard. The washing of clothes}: 


water carried long distances from a spring, or squ 
times in a cauldron over an open fire on the ban} 
the creek. Baths were hardy perennials. Fortyje 
cent of the families had no privies. 
Tact and perseverance mustered a school, 
though anathema was heaped upon the idea. Fj 
a man’s children were his own, and it was none off) 
law’s business if he kept them home to work. Mp 
of the children show the effects of hard labor, we 
in the fields and drudgery in the house. Some f 
lies were more obdurately truant than others. } 
Jonas Tressler had no intention of letting her yop 
ones come. She was a Holy Roller. The Holy Gl 
would learn her children to read. Apparently Wy 
Jonas had never asked the Holy Ghost for as 
ance, for she could neither write nor tell time. - 
Tresslers also had a well nigh unanswerable ai 
ment against the school when they found out t 
Miss Ann picked up snakes; she was related to 
devil. But one after another, opposing parents w 
won over. Mr. Jonas was fined for non-attenda 
of his children and perhaps the most enthusia 
parent spoke his complete philosophy on this sch 
business when he told Mr. Jonas that “it don’t j 
to break no laws—you gotta obey ’em some ti ne 
other anyway, and then you're out the fine.” 1 
with no great enthusiasm. They were, said Vi 
Ann, as animated as bowls of mush. Her most her 
efforts provoked not a bat of an eyelash. At ree 
time they stood about the yard like pillars of salt 
else carried on the family feuds, or perchance wri 
filthy words on the buildings, or filthy notes to 
passed about in school. When Miss Ann found ¢ 
the sordid furnishings of their minds, she adop 
simple method to renovate them. If their minds 
been more sophisticated in the briberies of m 
life, the children of Friends Creek would not 
succumbed so easily to her tactics. As it is, she 
her progress in helping her pupils to form i 
habits of speech has been her most valuable cont 
tion to the school. After a particularly ugly ses 
with the worst boy on the mountain, she appealed 
him to help her clean up the school. The die 
the Good Words Club. She gave a talk to ee 


, together at the end of which she invited them 
e a pledge not to “listen to, write, say or do 
ing dirty” for a month. Two children kept the 
e the first month. The main reason given by 
¢ who broke it was that they could neither cor- 
their fathers and mothers nor stay away from 
The monthly pledge was taken three times, 
hen the children entered into it for a year. At 
end of the year, in August, a party was given and 
ose who had kept the pledge were decorated with 
e “hear no evil, see no evil, speak no evil’ pins. 
f course such a purely negative program would be 
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th an affirmative one. 
mes were introduced at _ 
‘ecess and she always played with 
e children. They knew no games, 
d no sense of team play. Now 
sir game repertoire is almost unlimited. They 
yed to sing, but knew no songs. Music at once took 
important part in the curriculum—not the tech- 
music reading of the city schools, but the sing- 
g of many good children’s songs. Rounds were 
ind to be amusing, and now their singing is not 
uted to the school room and the parties and enter- 
nments. At twilight the children across on the 
her mountain may be heard singing them in the 
vely voices which only mountain children have. In 
> summer, when the hand satchel organ is not down 
the school house, the neighbors and the family 
Idren gather about it in the evenings and beg for 
e songs. 
hey had no idea of plays, but now dramatics give 
re spontaneity to the school than does any other 
rt of the curriculum. The first play was a May 
ty Festival for which the children made their cos- 
nes. It was held in the school yard, and the 
ents came and were so entertained that plays of 
sinds have been presented ever since. At the end 
the first year of school there was an elaborate 
rt play in which the young Modern Health Crus- 
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aders in gorgeous costumes were dubbed by King 
Arthur Knights of the Bath-a-Week, Knights of the 
Tooth-Brush, Knights of Good Food, for their ex- 
cellent work in bringing in the slain Streptococci Pyo- 
genes—and other fierce beasts. Pins were given out. 
Only those who have seen Amos wearing five badges 
at Sunday school can possibly appreciate the power 
of a decoration in advancing a good cause. The chil- 
dren, says Miss Ann, have learned cooperation, re- 
sponsibility and initiative in their play-making. They 
conduct whole evening entertainments without sug- 
gestion from her. They are constantly in quest of 
new plays. The first class acts its lesson. No sooner 


Work on the mountain as visit- 
ing teacher. Miss Mary’s sociable 
sense, better than a mere social 
sense, went far to introduce her 
and her companion to the life of 
Friends Creek 


had the children of the household heard the story of 
the Family of the Crooked Mouths on the night of 
the birthday party, than it was in rehearsal as a play, 
the cast had been drawn up at school the next morn- 
ing before teacher arrived. 

Miss Mary’s work on the mountain as a visiting 
teacher has within the last eight or ten months been 
retarded by the adoption into the family of the three 
sisters ; previously scattered and improperly guarded. 
Their adjustment into new surroundings has been a 
problem for tact. They were daughters of a tuber- 
culous family. In Friends Creek it is the Lord who 
sends all ills. If a person is consumptive, the Lord 
has already called him, and any effort over him is 
at best a gesture of despair. The children were all 
three in miserable health when they came; one was in 
fact taken out of a tuberculosis sanatorium where she 
had been sent for observation and had been pro- 
nounced affected. The sanatorium officials said they 
would have to keep her a year; she was so weak she 
could neither eat nor play without being sick. Reg- 
ular food and bathing and sleep, a time to play— 
something none of the three had ever known—have 
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produced alchemical results. The swimming hole 
was put into commission. Duties were dropped in 
the afternoon, and to the horror of the neighborhood 
which knew the calm waters to be full of suction, and 
that only ornery, hard women wore bathing suits, 
there were hilarious swimming parties. All the girls 
of the family can now swim. One by one the neigh- 
bor boys acquired suits—their previous swimming 
has been taboo, hence unadorned—and they joined 
the party for stroke instruction. The urge to ablu- 
tion is not the least important to boys and girls 
whose greatest difficulty on the health chore card is 
the bath, though this only bath basin is frozen from 
fall until spring. i 

Nevertheless, along with rearing four lively 
youngsters Miss Mary finds some time for neighbor- 
ing. She has taken children to town to have 
their tonsils removed; to have their teeth attended 
to. She has even induced some of the elders to 
look after their necessities. After months of per- 
suasion, she has taken Jenny Jones, daughter of 
Zachariah, to a dentist. Jenny was young, beautiful 
and knew her mind which was after all not so much. 
She had besides much else, rheumatism so badly 
that she could not walk. Jenny’s return to mirac- 
ulous health after a painless visit to the dentist was 
excellent propaganda for Miss Mary. Her greatest 
obstacle in this work is the barrier of superstition 
which confronts her everywhere. When Mr. 
Zachariah was sick none of the family could leave 
the room. Ten of them slept there one night, for 
he was terror-stricken. The most effective work has 
been done in the school room through diet classes 
with hot lunches; with health chore cards; with the 
additional milk which went into the homes of the 
undernourished children through the generosity of 
' Mattie, the community cow. The percentage of 
undernourished children in the school was lowered 
from eighty-seven to twenty-seven in two terms of 
intensive health work. Children who drank coffee 
from infancy have been converted to milk for a 
beverage. Tobacco smoking to which, for instance, 
Amos has been addicted since he was ten years old, 
has been almost completely eliminated among the 
boys. 

To me both Jonah and Davy, bleached under a 
dark bequest have the exotic quality of etiolation: 
Their mother Winnie washes for Miss Mary. She 
cannot tell time, she cannot count change. She has 
lived with a succession of men 
who have left her with a suc- 
cession of children. Jonah, 
fourteen, and Davy, five, are 
two of these. Jonah is emaci- 
ated and tired but spirituelle, 
with red hair and an air of 
secret amusement. Obdurate, 
ill-tempered, lazy, he has two 
sources of delight. He reads 
the Children’s Homer; and 
he plants seeds and cuts slips 
and trains vines and cut flow- 
ers and names them. Davy, 
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never far from Winnie’s heels, is beautiful. Her) 
grow to resemble any one of a dozen carous| 
stupid uncles whose lives were conditional for thy 
Now he plays with bugs. Bumblebees he ties} 
strings and flies like velvet balloons. Worms ‘ 
ants and all the grubs flock to this young 
Doolittle who carries them about on his fingers. Qe 
day Miss Mary said to him, ‘“And when you aria 
grown man, Davy, and you have a girl, will you th 
her a bumblebee?” “No,” said Davy, “Pll give i 


the first water about the stones in their bowl. 
green stems and flowers that are showing the. 
selves are exquisite and unexpected. 

After all Friends Creek is a limited field. 
haps a hundred persons populate the district. Tp 
next logical step for the Friends Creek workerss 
to form a consolidated public school in the ne} 
by village. The state superintendent, the couy 
board, the county superintendent, the people 
the state (and among these should be mentionecy 
noted physician who has been the workers mi 
faithful friend), the people of two neighboriy 
cities who have been interested in the Frier 
Creek project, are anxious that such a consolidat} 
school shall be created and a community form) 
about it. There was no community at Friends Cre}, 
when the teachers arrived. There are no commu) 
ties in the adjoining districts. When people wi 
live near one another cannot read, have 
songs to sing, no plans to make, small lo) 
for one another, and no interests in life by 
food, sex and firewood, they live in a distri 
not a community. With the improvements 
instruction and equipment that a _ consolidatid 
would make possible a school could begin to ff 
the emptiness at once. A dramatic society whe 
people could express in shows what they now ¢ 
press in feuds and quarrels before the justice | 
the peace would be the first adjunct to the schoc| 
A recreation room, known by a less formidab) 
name, could be opened. The women proved it to} 
a success in their first days at the creek when thé 
invited the neighborhood to their sitting room, an 
the boys, once invited, came thirteen nights out 
fourteen to wax hilarious over games of Old Mai 
and lose their ‘‘onrestlessness,” as Mr. Zacharia 
In a bigger district, a singin] 
society would have gre’ 
vogue. Occasionally ente 
tainers or speakers could com 
from outside, for ci 
into this center. The healt} 
campaign could continu 
apace. Miss Mary would d 
her visiting over four or fiV 
districts radiating from tht 
consolidated school instead © 
the one which she reache 
now. 4 

But what has come out 0 

(Continued on page 870) 


calls it, in checkers. 


JHARBOR-WORKERS 


‘ Work Portraits by Lewis W. Hine 


LEAN cut men, broad in the shoulders, 

strong of arms but with a slight stoop. 
Men somehow wholesome looking, not- 
withstanding the accumulation of cargo 
dirt. Men that support wives and several 
children and live in four-room tenements. 
Men that speak in high pitched voices sug- 
gestive of much loud shouting, and laugh 
with a deep reverberating laugh indicative 
of friendliness and good fellowship. These 
are our dock workers, our handlers of car- 
goes, whom casual public opinion has too 
often branded without discrimination as 
loafers and brawlers. Hard swearers there 
are not a few, and ready for a fight, yet, 
as Charles Barnes has pictured them in 
«‘The Longshoremen”’, his book of the New 
York waterfront, they are, as a rule, as 
big hearted, good natured and honest a 
set of workers as ever drew breath. Here 
we find them individually and in “gangs”, 
at work and at rest, Latins, Celts, Scan- 
dinavians, Negroes, and “Native Whites”’, 

as the statisticians say. 
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AN ITALIAN LONGSHOREMAN 


A FRENCH DOCK W ORKER 


IN AND OUT OVER THE LOADING SKID 


STOWING THE LUNCH-TIME CARGO 


HERE is no other heavy physical work 
which carries so much overtime and such 
long stretches of toil as longshore work. Even 
the steel mills do not require such extremely 
long hours. “‘The ship must sail on time’--- 
but that is no reason why, by concerted action, 
a great part of the irregularity and uncertainty 
could not be ironed out, as Professor Ripley 
makes clear in the accompanying article. 


3) ROFESSORIAL utterances are usu- 
ally made as from a certain emi- 
nence, even if that eminence be 
only of a platform raised six inches 
above the common floor. This atti- 
tude is defensible enough when 
dealing with languages which the 
ary citizen cannot read; with motes so small, 
nomical distances so great, or matters so com- 


to accept the deliverance on faith. But in 
ng with the problem of capital and labor the 
den of proof is reversed, to outward appearance 
least. Ihe man in the audience and on the street 
mands proof that these platform utterances are 
\rranted by personal knowledge of the facts. 
renders it fitting, therefore, that these com- 
s upon so difficult a problem should be pre- 
by a daub or two of color, slapped into the 
re as a personal background. 
hat I have to offer is not the result of lucubra- 
in in a closet. It is the outcome of a downright 
actical experience in this field during the last five 
‘ars. And it must be conceded that the labor prob- 
‘n during the war period has been as variegated 
exciting as at any time in the history of the 
| This experience, fortunately, was preceded 
| somewhat attentive study of the subject, so that 
servations might be pigeon-holed more or less 
tematically, rather than merely thrown together 
a chronological series. First off, came the op- 
nity in 1916 to take a Rucksack, knock about 
several weeks in the cabs and cabooses of Amer- 
m railways, preparatory to drafting a report for 
Federal Eight-Hour Commission on the evolu- 
n of the trainmen’s schedules. And from the first 
of the caboose on a way freight out of South 
on, over a run of seventy-five miles which has 
ined unchanged for almost three generations, 
to occupation of the fireman’s seat on a Mallet 
otive hauling coal over the crests of the Al- 
henies, every type of service except a circus train 
Ag comprehended, it was an illuminating chapter 
life. Then came the war and a term as ad- 
nistrator of labor standards in the War Depart- 
nt. This lasted until after the Armistice and 
was followed by a shift to two years’ service as 
irman of the National Adjustment Commission 
he Shipping Board, which dealt with waterfront 
or conditions all over the country. 
Such a procession of labor problems and of 
wman types! All sorts and conditions of men: 
tilians in New Orleans, bolsheviki on the East 
all kinds of crafts from cloth spongers to 
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By WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY 


roundhouse men; from longshoremen ‘‘on_ the 
beach” in Brooklyn, to switchmen in Chicago; 
Negro and white, cotton rollers and coal wheelers 
on the Mississippi; dredgemen on the Great Lakes; 
machine and hand strappers; buttonhole makers, 
checkers and weighers, grain ceilers, and even cattle 
feeders and “bull stallers.’ Fairminded men, 
wicked men, sea lawyers, fanatics, thugs and gun- 
men; generous men and greedy hogs! And then 
all the interesting personalities: Gompers, Hillman, 
O’Connor, Furuseth, and even Hylan and Vacarelli! 
Really a vast welter of experience if one could only 
have leisure to cogitate upon it in peace. Yet look- 
ing back upon it now, even through the chinks of 
time stolen from consolidation of railways, a few 
impressions and conclusions stand forth with suf- 
ficient vividness to be, perhaps, worth recording. 


‘ie. The Harbor, Ernest Poole tells how a little 
child was suddenly brought to realize the ex- 
istence of an entirely different and sinister world 
beneath him by a disheveled head which unex- 
pectedly poked itself up through the trap door at 
the foot of an old garden on Brooklyn Heights, 
overlooking the East River waterfront. And to 
the ordinary citizen of the great metropolis no less 
foreign and unknown are the miles of wharfage 
between Weehawken and South Brooklyn, from 
which approximately 40,000 men—this is no wom- 
an’s job—draw their daily subsistence. Equally 
unfamiliar it all was to me, although I had read 
descriptions of the London dock strike in 1890 and 
the Report of the Mayor’s Committee on Longshore 
Labor at the Port of New York, when, just after 
the Armistice, I was called to the chairmanship of 
the National Adjustment Commission. This latter 
body, you should know, was a board of “‘medita- 
tion,” as a careless reporter put it, and of arbitra- 
tion, which during the war was charged by the 
United States Government with the duty of keep- 
ing the ports open for the carriage of troops and 
supplies to Europe. It had been an indispensable 
service, for the entire success of the expeditionary 
forces abroad depended upon uninterrupted move- 
ment. The war was over before my advent, to be 
sure; but the Stupendous task remained, not only 
of returning 2,000,000 men to the United States, 
but of feeding the starving countries abroad dur- 
ing the difficult period of readjustment. For the 
ensuing twenty months, this task was in itself to me 
almost a liberal education. But it was indeed a 
very different one from that of the war period, 
with its intimate contacts, almost exclusively, with 
indoor factory workers. 
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The loading and unloading of ships as an industry 
is peculiar. Longshore labor is bought and sold, 
I suppose, in what is the most open labor market 
in the world. This is everywhere true. The build- 
ing trades with their alternation of open and closed 
season, with new enterprises always starting and 
old ones concluded, afford almost a perfect illus- 
tration of such an open mart. Men are hired and 
fired almost daily. But with longshoremen, job 
succeeds job almost hour by hour; or, at best three 
or five times a day. Each ship is a job all by itself, 
and often split up into daily or hourly tasks. .Walk 
along the pier heads before eight o'clock, at ten and 
again at one and at three o’clock as well-as before 
the night gangs go on at seven, and you will see 
long queues of applicants forming—the men call 
them “‘shapes.”’ The foreman picks his gang for the 
task immediately in hand by passing down the line, 
indicating with a nod his acceptance of one man and 
another. Think what chaos would result, if for 
each separate employment an independent bargain 
were made based upon the immediate necessities of 
the candidate. It is this extreme openness of the 
longshore labor market which has compelled collec- 
tive bargaining and the resort to orderly methods. 
of procedure. And this orderliness during the war, 
headed up in the National Adjustment Commission, 
as a final court of appeals, made up of equal numbers 
of employers, of longshore union officials and of 
government representatives, under the presidency 
of a supposedly neutral chairman. The position was 
a lookout post of extraordinary value and interest. to 
the incumbent, irrespective of its serviceableness to 
the community. 


IXING the base rate for waterfront workers, 

our big primary task, proved to be practically a 
shot in the dark. Nobody knows toda 
spent over $6,000 trying to find out—what the 
weekly or monthly income of these men is. The 
inability to determine this seemingly simple fact 
arises, first, from the utter openness of the labor 
market; and, secondly, from the irregularity of 
employment. Each man is given a metal check or 
badge when picked from the shape. ‘This he sur- 
renders as his receipt when paid off. Men are often 
simply numbers therefore. You cannot possibly 
follow them on the payrolls, even if you could 
identify them by their often unpronounceable and 
unspellable foreign names. How can you be sure, 
because a third of the men get less than $20 a week 
from one company, that they do not work for others 
and at least double this pay? But it is surprising 
and disconcerting how low the earnings are for a 
large proportion of the men, if you assume that 
they work for only one employer. Probably the 
commonest wage from one employer during the war 
period was $20 to $30 a week while the men 
worked. But what about the many weeks when 
they had no work at all? Moreover, the task would 
be simpler if the men did not draw so much of their 
earnings from high over-time rates. Many of them 
worked only two or three full days weekly on 


ee SI 
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straight time, but made almost half their ear) 
from such over-time. This, again, increased J 
dificulty of asserting and prescribing a wage { 
comparable with other wages for what mig 
called regular employes. The more I learn ay 
the industry the more convinced I become that) ia 
rate which the government prescribed was Pie 
guess work. 

One of the most.troublesome features of 
shore work is the extraordinary variation i 
demand. One day twenty ships, perhaps, w 
rive or sail, and then for a week there will be al 
nothing doing. The peak load at New York} 
instance, is anywhere from three to four times 
minimum demand for men. With individual | 
panies the variation may be six-fold. Angle tf 
smaller the port, the greater the variability. a 
has two results: first an extraordinary fluctua} 
of earnings; and second, the necessity, under pre 
conditions, for a steady surplus of men han 
about in idleness in order to meet the maxithy 
demand when it arises. Such a turnover of lip 
is probably to be found in no other great induyy 
We found cases where 5,000 men, for instape 
were more or less attached to a company which 
the average, had no use for more than a quay 
of that number; and even at their top-notch fif ‘i 
would seldom use more than one-third of t a 
Men on tap, shaping up daily, four times as my 
as the number taken, was by no means unco nie 
One hesitates to assert that the ship owners’ poy 
deliberately encourages such a surplus of parti 
unemployed and creates so much human wastie 
In the good old days of individual bargaining t¥ 
policy would undoubtedly have made it easié 
get men for starvation wages, as on the Loni 
docks in 1890. But nowadays, with a standardile 
rate, all that the employer gains is a large as 
ment to choose from, and perhaps an accompany ! 
degree of efficiency and docility. I can see no otf 
advantage in it. 

The utter openness of the longshore labor mp 
ket, despite the existence of a powerful union 
manifested in another way. While some of 
day’s work is skilled, and in part highly so, a la 
part of it merely calls for brawn. ‘This means ¢| 
the waterfront is the residuary legatee of the 
supply of the country at large. It means that ft 
group is constantly recruited from all classes 
the community. Floaters drift in from the co 
try to spend the winter, and young men work 
their way through college pick up a few haf 
dollars during the summer at such work. Ané 
course it is an ideal employment for the casual, 
dissipated or the shiftless worker, living from : 
to mouth and toiling only when prompted by 
mediate necessity. This general condition, coup)! 
with an almost constant over-supply of labor, r 
all sorts of questions dealing with the distine 
between the steady professional, so to speak, a 
the casual worker. The International Longsho 
men’s Union, perhaps of necessity, side-steps 1 | 
question by being not only open, but wide opé 


: 


; 
; 


still, curiously enough, being a closed union 
_ By joint understanding no man may work at 
port covered by these agreements without mem- 
ip in the organization; but that is a bare for- 
, merely requiring that one step around the 
er and pay two dollars for a working card. 
§ permanent improvement of labor conditions 
| for the protection of the regular workers 
ugh some kind of preference over the casual, 
Hi constant hiring and firing. ‘This is difficult 
ring about under the policy of the wide open 
n. For after all not even ship operators, who 
fer to deal with a union rather than with a mob, 
Mr. Franklin, president of the International 
reantile Marine, put it to me once, can draw nice 
Vinctions which the union itself is not prepared 
aphold. And the public perhaps would resent 
introduction of the policy of some of the unions 
e building trades of setting membership dues 
gh as to exclude the casual candidate for em- 
yment. So, for the time at least, we had to treat 
all alike, whether good reliable old ‘‘steadies”’ 


mere ‘floaters along the beach.” 


\NE queries at first why such chronically super- 
bundant labor has been able to extort so con- 
ble a measure of trade union control at most 
throughout the world. The explanation is 
The ship owner is completely at the mercy 
labor at times of loading and unloading. With 
hatches once ceiled, the ship becomes produc- 


is to say, delay in port. The cost per day of 
, in other words, is of the essence of the con- 

It is the same way, of course, with all 
able products, with a newspaper, for example. 
or therefore, however unskilled, when possessed 


‘ge favors. 
The desperate irregularity of employment, which 
‘course means that earnings must be high while 
going is good (that is, while ships are in port, 
der to cover the long dull periods between 
, is accentuated by certain personal peculiari- 
especially of the regulars and old-timers. It 
ces little difference to a newcomer where he 
ks; but the oldtimer, who has been long “on 
€ beach,” becomes attached to certain piers, part- 
by preference, and partly by downright encour- 
ent of the employers. This attachment to the 
unard Line or the United Fruit Company, let us 

results partly from acquaintance with the fore- 
an. The worker stands a better chance in the 
ly shape, he can cash in on his reputation when 
» becomes known as a steady and dependable work- 
ind the company naturally counts upon him in 
= of need. He is supposed to be there when 
ships come in. If he is off somewhere else, 
a half unloaded ship on his hands, a new man 
en on in his place, and as the men commonly 
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le ship may mount into thousands of dollars. | 
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work in gangs the loss of place in his gang breaks 
up whatever little personal connection with the 
employer may have arisen. The men know 
this and therefore attend upon particular localities 
despite opportunities for work elsewhere. But, 
thus tied to their chosen piers, their employment 
becomes as irregular as the coming and the going 
of the ships of each particular company. Feverish 
activity—everybody on the jump perhaps for thirty 
hours in a stretch—alternates with complete idle- 
ness, sometimes for weeks at a time. 

Every phase of waterfront work is unfavorable 
to the development of sound morale. Each day’s 
income is a speculation, a bet with fortune, with the 
cards, on the whole, stacked against you. Equally 
destructive of morale is the alternation of idleness 
with extraordinary over-work. Half one’s income 
from over-time—that is, over-long hours—spells 
physical exhaustion. The result used to be a con- 
tinual resort to intoxicants. Drunkenness hangs al- 
ways like a pall over this part of the world. It 
works out just as the twelve-hour day does in the 
steel mills. Yet the saloon is the only available 
club, and often the only accessible lunch room for 
a snack in an emergency. The Italian longshore- 
men particularly, whose food consisted of bread and 
wine with perhaps a bit of onion, have been extreme- 
ly hard hit by prohibition. They are even worse 
off than one of my Negroes from Norfolk, who 
affirmed at a hearing that he was dog tired of wages 
which only permitted him a hunk of bread and a 
pig’s ear for lunch. And the murmur at this state- 
ment—like the grumble of the mob in Julius 
Caesar—somehow made me think that a pig’s ear 
not uncommonly serves this purpose in the South. 
But for the Italian some kind of a home-made wine 
was imperative in order to make the dry bread go 
down. What a wonderful improvement might be 
brought about if, instead of alcoholic stimulant, the 
worker could readily get the quick reaction which 
comes from sweet drinks such as cocoa and coffee. 
The provision of good food and drink for the water- 
front workers, in place of the saloon, should invite 
the attention of well-disposed civic organizations. 


HE irregularity of longshore work introduces 

all sorts of complicated questions concerning 
over-time rates and especially compensation for 
meal periods. A fair share of the nice cases arising 
for interpretation of schedules at the different ports 
dealt with these issues. Much loading and unload- 
ing is carried on under great pressure as to time. 
The ship is eating her head off at the dock, and the 
owners are ever insistent for an early departure. 
To them meals or digestion mean nothing. The 
longshoreman, on his part, has his own comfort and 
health to consider; but of course he realizes that 
if he drops out of a gang, even for a snack, some 
one of the long line of waiting workers may slip 
into his place. One of the early achievements of 
the longshoremen’s union, therefore, was the initia- 
tion of a punitive double-time rate for meal hours. 
But these rules, by constant interpretation, have be- 
come almost as elaborate as, for example, the held- 
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away-from-home-terminal items in a trainman’s 
schedule. Each side is shuffling for position so as 
to claim an advantage by technicalities in some 
emergency. And then meal hours often break the 
job inconyeniently. Suppose several hundred men 
have worked all night and by continuous application 
can fit the ship to sail at nine in the morning. If 
they claim their breakfast hour at seven, departure 
is delayed by that amount. But if the company 
must pay. double rates for postponing the repast, 
that may be even more costly. The employer has 
every incentive to bring about a postponement of the 
meal and to evade the punitive compensation. 
There is one other device feasible. The night gang 
may be knocked off at seven and a new one hired 
for the brief period before departure. But this 
possibility, again, has been met by the interposition 
of union rules entitling a gang called for work to 
a minimum of two hours’ pay. When there is only 
an hour’s work to be done after breakfast, this is 
expensive. Here, then, is one of the complicated 
rules which results. It is offered as a technical il- 
lustration of our work, which was, first to negotiate 
an agreement concerning it, and than to apply the 
rule to concrete situations as they presented 
themselves: 

Meal hours shall be paid for at double the prevailing rate. 
When men work through the night and are required to work 
the breakfast meal hour, the meal hour rates shall prevail 
until men are relieved. If:men work through the noon meal 
hour, double time shall prevail until men are relieved, but 
double time does not apply to work done immediately follow- 
ing the supper meal hour or the midnight meal hours. 


Retrospectively, the interminable argument between 
sea lawyers and employers over those few words 
proves that every last individual word and every 
punctuation mark possess a monetary value under 
interpretation. And a surprising variety of circum- 
stances and conditions were surely disclosed in the 
course of our experience. 


LONGSHOREMAN’S task is in many ways 

not a pretty one—not lady-like. In the first 
place, it is dangerous in the extreme. Watch a 
crane swinging steel rails or heavy machinery down 
into the hold, seventy-five feet below; and con- 
sider the chance that somebody’s carelessness may 
result in death or disability. The proportion of ac- 
cidents is higher than in almost any other calling, 
particularly, perhaps, because of the number of per- 
sons employed who are not fitted by long-time train- 
ing for the task. Then there is exposure to the 
elements. Down in the hold it’s not so bad in 
cold weather, but the men up on the deck, exposed 
to the full sweep of the wind, surely “get it in the 
neck.” Do not forget that to the longshoreman 
there is neither night nor day, so long as a ship is 
in port. And the heat is as bad as the cold. The 
hold of a ship at Charleston or Mobile, if you are 
picking out nitrate of soda—hard labor, that—is, on 
an August day, more like a furnace than a working 
place. And at Galveston or New Orleans the 
wonder is that men can survive the exposure to the 
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i 
high temperatures. All these matters, with |) 
resultant effect upon the wage scale, have t 
taken into account. a | 

Longshoremen’s representatives, like those ol} 
trainmen, and I suppose every other union, ar) 
ways on the lookout for the establishment of} 
cedents from which, on a technicality, mone 


| 
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advantages can be gained for their members. § 
is a phase of unionism which is seldom appreciiy 
In its field it plays the same part which opportur 
to make friends through special favors play te | 
city politician. Rule or precedent is piled on 
sometimes with the most extraordinary result if i 


way of cumulative pay. 
hides or damaged cargo always carry extra 
because of the disagreeableness. Time-and-a 


over-time on it multiplies the differential al 


Here is an example. 


] 


Then if the work falls on Sunday or on a holi’ 


the special rate is multiplied again by two. 


! 


finally, perhaps, some lucky man, under one of t q 
meal-hour rules, works all day and all night,’ 
after breakfast continues on the double-time ni 
hour rate as long as he can stagger about. All sf: 


of possibilities of geometric progression are $ 
times realized by such means. The fortunate 
recipient may, once in a lifetime 


(if he We 


through it), make extraordinary pay. Such instale 
are always cited as if they constituted a heavy 
den on the industry; but the fact is, of course, 
they are very rare, and fortunately so, for the iy 
who will nearly kill himself for a six- or eight-dow 


an*hour wage rate. It comes as a lottery prize, 


prizes are rare enough in the dull life of a le 


shoreman.. The task of the negotiator of schedus 


however, is, of course, to keep such situations u 


control; but it often takes hours of debate so to i 


W 


The 


regularized. continual 


idle hands; the turnover of labor, dishearten 
at best; the abnormally shifting demand from jf 


to pier and from day to day ought to be dealt 


by those in control of the industry. It all gous i 


helter skelter. John Doe from the morning sh 
at pier A passes Richard Roe discarded from 
morning shape at Pier B, each hunting work 
the other’s territory. 


There surely ought to 


some kind of registration of the steady watery 


workers—something to set them off from the 


job. And there ought to be central agencies” 
clearing the labor demands day by day, so that 
surplus hands would know were to go to supply 


demand, instead of all scuttling about as purpo| 
a 
could be brought out of this chaos by concert 


lessly as ants with eggs when you accidentally 
off the top of a hill. Some measure of order, at 


action. The United States Shipping Board is s 
one of the greatest employers of longshore la 


in the world. One of its members is the long-ti 


president of the International Longshoreme 
Association. Isn’t it about time that someb 
tackled the task? } 


' 


en lll Pals wee 


a 


casuals who are scalping a living by an occasio 


a 


ORK on our waterfronts surely ought tol 
surplus 


dic world, the runes of Finland, the 
sagas of Iceland, the folk songs of 
Ireland, the ballads and fairy tales 
of the continent, few themes recur 
| more frequently than that of fire. 
| Next to hunger and love, the crav- 
® for warmth reflects itself in the literature 
Sour forebears. And throughout the Middle 
jes and modern times the epic of fuel has re- 
Wined appealing and dramatic. The charcoal 
mer of the fairy tale has become the miner of 
ay, with his acetylene lamp, his explosive and 
§ electric cutting machine. The vast fuel reser- 
r of the mines, often hundreds of feet under 
k or clay, has taken the place of the mysterious 
‘tk forest. And with modern processes and 


ne organization in the production of coal, 


—— 


th its revolutionary significance as a source of 
‘wer as well as of heat, new human and economic 
siflicts have arisen that have added their pas- 
‘n, and sometimes their comedy, to the drama 
) the human quest for warmth. 

Tn the United States, at the beginning of April, 
e curtain will ring up on a new act in this great 
ity. We may be in for an early settlement or 
‘ra strike on a scale exceeding anything known 
‘years. The difficulties of a settlement, the ten- 
jn of a strike, will alike be raised to the Nth 
wer by such factors as the chronic irregularity 
| employment in the bituminous fields. And this 
‘due to the cumbersome organization in mining, 
amsporting and marketing the product. The 
tious claims upon that product of landlords, 
ators, miners, carriers, middlemen and con- 
mers are embedded in uncertainties which only 
Wsource ful tripartite commission could bring to 


le surface. The opportunity lies before President 
faring this next month to do in advance what 
Oosevelt, by appointing the commission headed by 
idee Grey, did after the crisis was on in the 
teat anthracite strike. To do less or to delay is 
» dally with a great human situation. 
‘ 


OM time immemorial, all states and communi- 
ties have laid special disabilities and limitations 
n the alien—all based ultimately upon habitual 
picion of those who belong to another tribe or 
. To this day, over nearly the whole earth, 


he is subject to marked limitations, and his exploita- 
tion is neither a modern nor an American inven- 
tion. . 

As for political rights, let alone any degree of 
participation in the functions of government, no 
nation ever contemplated their possibility—until 
a few of the American states, clamoring for popula- 
tion from any well-spring of humanity, offered vir- 
tually full political participation to the alien im- 
mediately upon his mere declaration of intention 
to apply for citizenship—some day! Until the 
excitement of the World War brought public at- 
tention to the whole question of the position and 
influence of the foreign-born in America, this 
anomaly remained in force in at least a dozen 
states. Since then, it has been abolished by con- 
stitutional amendment or other legislation, in all 
but two: Arkansas and Missouri. 

This negative result has not been paralleled by a 
positive one in overhauling our system of naturali- 
zation. ‘That will be the subject of a succeeding 
article by Mr. Gavit who notes pithily that “You 
cannot beat love of country into any worth while 
person with a club—or with a law.” But by our 
ramshackle procedure we do much to obstruct the 
normal aspirations of those who take America in 
earnest. 


Base war time psychology and the feeling to- 
ward alien mine workers entered into the pass- 
age of its Industrial Court law by perhaps our 
native-borndest state. If a mid-western farmer sells 
you a brindle calf you can get redress at civil law 
if he fails to turn it over. But you cannot make 
him sell the calf to you in the first place by going 
to court. It is the attempt of the Kansas statute to 
make a bargain by court procedure, that gives pause 
on the part of those who have followed the con- 
structive practice in industrial relations of such men 
as Williams,. Brandeis, Mack, Ripley, Neill and 
Leiserson. The American hospitality to experi- 
ments welcomes the fairest test of the Kansas act— 
in Kansas. But the invention has not proved itself 
sufficiently to warrant its adoption by other states 
at this juncture. No other important industrial 
country is proposing to set up the principle em- 
ployed. England after four years of experience 
with war-time compulsion, enacted in 1919 an in- 
dustrial court law entirely devoid of compulsory 
features. 
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Neighbors 


A Back-Porch Department 


ERHAPS heir to the political indomitability of her 
great-grandfather Alexander Hamilton, Miss Louisa 
Lee Schuyler, at the age of eighty-four and in an in- 
valid condition, is this winter much interested in an amend- 
ment to the Constitution which would shorten the interval 
between the election of the President and his inauguration. 

Miss Schuyler, intimate with public affairs through the 
Hamilton and Schuyler tradition, has always had _ political 
interests. But it is as founder of the State Charities Aid 
Association of New York, this year celebrating its fiftieth 
anniversary, that Miss Schuyler is included in this SURVEY 
gathering. Some years ago she told a story of her first 
interest in social reform which with the organization’s s2:mi- 
centennial has new interest. The 
progress of social work, its change 
from remedy to prevention has been 
spanned in the lifetime of this one 
woman, a lifetime generously long. 
When she commenced her work it 
was necessary to rouse the public to 
such facts as the herding of insane 
adults and illegitimate children to- 
gether in public almshouses. Now 
the association which she founded is 
engaged in the newest forms of 
social experiment. Miss Schuyler’s 
story is, In part: 

“Time: the late fifties; place: an 
old house on the banks of the Hud- 
son about twenty miles from New 
York. It was the house of my 
grandfather, James Hamilton, built 
by him in 1835 and called Nevis, 
after the island where his father, 
Alexander Hamilton, was born. We 
loved that house, we four grand- 
children, my brother, Philip, my 
sister and myself, and our cousin, 
George Bowdoin. Little we cared 
for its historic belongings, for the 
portraits in the hall, the Stuart 
Washington or the Trumbull Hamilton: 
people cared for were the dances, the games, the merry- 
making which went on in that old house, the Nevis 
skating and coasting parties in winter, the. riding, sailing 
and swimming in summer; with Washington Irving as 
president of our archery club, the presiding genius of our 
picnics in Sleepy Hollow, where Katrina Van Tassel, Brom 
Bones and the Headless Horseman were always welcome. 

“But what has this to do with the State Charities Aid 
Association, you ask? Only this: It was during one of our 
Nevis Christmas parties, when the house was filled with 
our young friends, that my dear grandmother fell and broke 
her arm. It was just as the guests were leaving, and we 
knew nothing of the accident until all had gone. 

“Dr. Willard Parker, one of the best known surgeons in 
New York at that time, was summoned. He was to spend 
the night at Nevis. After dinner we sat around the blazing 
wood fire in the library, and my grandfather asked him to 
tell us something of the latest advances in surgical science. 
And so he naturally spoke of the hospitals hz visited; and 


what we young 


LOUISA LEE SCHUYLER IN 1879 


then—I can hear him now—he turned to the ladiesiy 
said: ‘I wish some of you ladies would visit those hosj} 
when you come to town. ‘Today I asked a poor bedri 
Irish woman who had bezn there several years whethel 
was well taken care of.’ ‘Oh, yes, doctor,’ she replied.) 
doctors and nurses-are very kind, but they are very I 
and_I have no-friends to come to sze me, and I lie} . 
without any one to talk to, year in and year out, andi. 
time seems very long.’ ” 
“There was one young girl who heard him who resol 
then and there, to visit those hospitals.” i 
During the Civil War Miss Schuyler and Miss Gert 
Stevens, who later becamz Mrs. William B. Rice, worked 
the New York branch of the Uip 


Sanitary Commission. After aly 


ing association and friendship 
Schuyler and Mrs. Rice are 


seven years, and it was not Wh 
1871 that she made her memorj 
visit to the Westchester Col 
poorhouse—five or six miles fii 
her country home. The conditi 
she found there in a building 
wardly so attractive that none of 
many passers-by had ever suspeill 
its inward horrors, drove her 
action. In 1872, in the recepht 
room of a Tarrytown bank, the } 
visiting committee of the § 
Charities Aid Association 
formed, with the understanding : 
it was to work under the direet 
of the central association to be 
ganized a few months later. 
first committee has had distinguis 
progeny in many working comm 
tees, but none more celebrate t 
the second, which after visiting Bellevue and the islar 
initiated training schools for nurses in this country. J 
Schuyler said, after her first visit to Bellevue Hospital 
renowned for the excellence of its medical and surgi 
service, so lamentably deficient in everything else: constr 
tion, equipment, management, everything—“What could 
done for such a place? What could the visitors do? Sudd 
ly it came to me: We must have a training school for nur 
in this hospital. I said to myself, ‘This is the only th 
that can regenerate it; and the visiting committee shall 
organized with this in view.’ And it was,” concluded M 
Schuyler, who has been able to put that concluding sentel 
to an astonishing number of plans. 


OHN R. COMMONS was at the SuRVEY officedll 
day recently for tea. He had been in the East speaki 

at the Pittsburgh meetings and has been in constant demé 
by the employing and labor groups to answer inquiries ab 
the unemployment insurance bill’ which he and his studes 
drafted and which Senator Huber introduced into the W 
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in legislature this winter. It is ap- 
jriate that he should be traveling 
jin the role of teacher, for it is as 
by despite his excursions into legis- 
‘n and government and arbitration, 
) he finds satisfaction and obtains his 
| recognition. 

| is sometimes interesting to speculate 
the conversion of great men to 
- beliefs. The road to Damascus is 
most popular mise-en-scéne—some- 
%g sudden, brilliant, blinding. Mr. 
fmons may have had an early dra- 
ic moment, but from his printing 
5, through his study at Johns Hop- 
} under Richard T. Ely at a time 
»in Dr. Ely was upsetting economic 
‘posure, through his teaching days at 
jacuse when (not then, as now, the 
| qua non of professorial self-respect ) 
was fired for speaking his mind; and 
bugh his eighteen years at the Uni- 
sity of Wisconsin he has continuously 
nished the light for his continuous 
version. His seamed face testifies 
t it has been a wearing process. As 
‘eacher of industrial problems he has 
| to turn student and bring into exist- 
| e much of the literature for his 
ses’ He has sct his students 


use. 
it creating their textbooks. his latest book, Industrial 
lvernment, was written by him and_ his students 
went about over the country studying the different forms 
overnment employed by big industrial concerns. As a 
dent and possessor of knowledge of our industrial life 
‘alleled perhaps by none of his contemporary colleagues in 
country, he could do nothing else than pass it on, with 
mpetus to do something about it. 
Madison his lectures always present in themselves a 
ological puzzle. The lecture room is uninspired but 
lly attentive, and increasingly full. The slow drawl 
words makes them seem even more dispassionate than 
are. His only indication of feeling is his manner of 
ng his hair, of pointing it into weather vanes with 
ervous fingers. His opinions are kept sedulously under 
sters full of facts, charted, curved and supported with 
All this does not seem to be the paraphernalia of an 
gelist, but many the lack of idea it has undermined in 
oung. ‘The list of his students includes some of the 
actively social men and women of the day. John R., 
is known to his students—those who have had the good 
ne to study under him, and those who have received his 
ing only indirectly—has been active in most of the 
legislation of the country. He with Dr. Charles 
arthy originated the State Industrial Commission, and 
Served as its first chairman. He served upon the United 
tes Industrial Relations Commission in 1912. He was 
of the chief collaborators in the Pittsburgh Survey. He 
a pioneer in workmen’s compensation legislation which 
s on the industry the burden of work accidents and 
akes safety to the advantage of the employer, and upon 
he is modeling his scheme of unemployment prevention. 
> has been active in child labor and minimum wag? move- 
ents, but it is as teacher that he thinks he has done his 
Dr. William Leiserson, impartial chairman of the 


in New York; John A. Fitch of the New York 
ool of Social Work, and author of The Steel Workers; 
1 B. Andrews, executive secretary of the American As- 
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sociation for Labor Legislation, and Irene 
Osgood Andrews, his, wife, assistant sec- 
retary of the association; David Saposs 
of the Labor Bureau in Chicago; Edwin 
Witte, secretary of the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission; Jenny McMullin 
Turner, now research assistant on the 
state Board of Education in Wisconsin, 
but better known for her association 
with Dr. McCarthy in building up the 
legislative reference library; Frederick 
A. King, research worker for the Russell 
Sage Foundation; Edith Shatto King, 
vocational secretary of the American As- 
sociation for Social Workers; Ira B. 
Cross of the Economics Department of 
the University of California; Francis 
H. Bird, labor manager for the United 
Typothetae, Chicago—these are a very 
few of the social students of the country 
who have sat upon the other end of John 
R. Commons’ log. 

Their titles give some idea of the dif- 
ferent. points of vulnerability which 
they have chosen for their attack upon 
economic problems. It is a great pleas- 
ure to his students to see him recog- 
nized: this moderate, modest man who 
has always worked so hard for labor 
that, as his family confess2s, he frequent- 
ly forgets, among many other amusing things, to go to bed. 


‘“*LTE has a sad. He’s got the sad on his heart.” This 

little Italian girl interpreted for her brother in a 
hospital clinic. The sick man, it seemed, slept badly and 
said queer things. He thought he was going out of his mind. 
His body was sound. 

A woolen spinner came with his daughter. He had not 
worked for three months. Few men in his town had. He 
could not eat. He could not sleep well; he dreamed. He 
did not want to see people. He just walked up and down 
in his house. ‘‘Dispirited,” he thought he was, and reckoned 
his trouble, ‘‘a good deal imagination.” For his age he was 
physically well. 

Josef, a young Russian shoe worker, married, after nine 
months of no work developed some trouble with his stomach, 
scratched a cross on his forehead which no one but himself 
understood and offered considerable employment to the 
psychiatrist who hazarded a diagnosis of psychosis. 

An elderly leather worker was “just weak—weak and 
tired.” He had slowly broken down during four months of 
unemployment, but the doctors said it was arterio sclerosis. 

Angelo, laid off from a machine shop two months, jobless, 
moneyless, but with plenty of worry, developed attacks of 
muscular rigidity, lost consciousness, beat his wife and chil- 
dren, aroused the interest of the police and was thought to 
have a depressive psychosis. 

These men and many like them brought their troubles of 
mind and flesh to a general hospital in Boston. “They came,” 
writes the physician who ministered to them, “hopeful that 
the healing art might do for them what most of them knew 
well work would do better. None of them lacked food. 
They did lack appetites. They all lacked jobs. 

“They had been geared, each to his own wheel, in a big 
machine arrested by the introduction of a sizeable monkey- 
wrench. With each man in his work were meshed home 
and family and life purposes, all moving with momentum. 
The big machine stopped ; for each man, life jammed, The 
weaker crumpled, and some of the strong. _ ae 

“The machine may need new parts when it runs again. 


A Complete Manual of Film Lore and Technique 


MOTION PICTURES 


FOR 


Community Needs 
by Gladys and Henry Bollman 


GIVES THE INFORMATION YOU WANT 


What Films Are Available 

Where Films Can be Obtained 

Cost of Rentals 

Equipment Requirements 

Cost of Equipment 

Principles of Operation 

Legal Aspects 

Free Films and Government Aid, etc. 
100 Selected Programs 


298 pp. 12 Mo. Indexed. Diagrams. $2.00 Postpaid 
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19 West 44th St. New York 


DON’T ENVY THE MOVIES 
IN YOUR TOWN 


Have Your Own 


You can get a New Premier Pathescope without any cash 
outlay if you will introduce Survey GrapuHic to your 
friends and get them to subscribe. 

The Pathescope requires no booth. Tasily operated. Outfit in- 
cludes screen and three months free film service. Film library of 
1204 subjects. 

Churches and other groups --Write for details 

Business Manager, Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 Street, N. Y. C. 
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HARTFOR 


Theological Seminary 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus 


School of Religious Pedagogy 
Dean, E. H. Knight 


Kennedy School of Missions 
Dean, E. W. Capen 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers full train- 
ing for: 


1. The Christian ministry. 
2. The whole field of religious education. 
3. The foreign field. 


Each School has its independent faculty and its own institu- 
tional life, and together they form one interdenominational 
institution with the unity of common aim and spirit. 


AMERICANS BY CHOICE . 
_ (Continued from page 821) | 
There is Reable j in these statistics a distinction of ré | 
very interesting and inspiring distinction, but it is ne i. 
between ‘ ‘older” or “newer” races. It has little to do | 
any supposititious difference of racial quality or char 
In Diagram C, the black bars represent countries we 
at the time were entirely a subject people or in which a jp 
proportion of the population was subject. 


\ 


In the latter} 
it is the subject peoples who come to this country in lde 
proportions than the sovereign peoples. ‘This is only he 
of the instances which illustrate an interesting conclulj. 
Certainly to a discerning eye this fact stands forth: jj ; 
Those from countries where at the time of their a by 
there was either atitocratic government or political 
tent; or inferior economic opportunity, head the list 
those who seek, and upon examination prove, their titl) 
fellow-membership with us. 


ERTAIN inferences and conclusions seem to be 1 
ranted on the whole by our examination and ana 
of the compilations of the United States Census, the Inj 
gration Commission of 1907, the Naturalization Buell 
the Americanization Study. It is not possible to repEgd 4 
here all the supporting tables. 

First and most important is the destruction of the leg 
ary presumption of some change for the worse in rej} 
years in the inherent character-quality of immigratior) 
this country, and in the attitude of the typical immigranyy 
those years toward American citizenship. ‘There has lf 
no such change. y 

Second, it is evident that such difference as exists ‘am 
races is not an inherent racial quality but a difference 
tween the political, social and economic conditions at |f 
time of migration in the country of origin. ‘Those nati 
whose people are most free from tyranny and oppress 
and most contented with the conditions under which ¢ 
live at home, send the fewest immigrants to America; t) 
immigrants come at a later age, and when they do come ft 
retain longest or altogether their original citizenship. 

Third, and broadly corollary, is the fact that the maj 
not to say exclusively controlling, factor in the politi 
absorption of the immigrant is length of residence. | 
longer the individual lives in America the more likely 
is to seek active membership therein. 

Fourth, the interval between arrival and peticiell 
naturalization——or even the original declaration of intent 
—is much longer than has generally been supposed. q 
average immigrant, regardless of racial extraction, does 1 
concern himself about political privileges or activities ur 
after long years of a residence and the attainment of a c& 
siderable degree of permanent social and e¢onomic stat 1 

Fifth, whether from northwestern or from southeas 
Europe, whether from the so-called “recent”? or “older” 
migration, the racial groups show a slower desire. for citi 
ship and a lower rate of naturalization while they are e 
ployed in the more poorly-paid industries; both the indivi 
interest and the rate increase as the individuals toil up 
in the social and economic scale. 


HE inherent thing in the racial quality, experience @ 

character of the immigrant that leads some to 
citizenship earlier than others; the essential element im} 
“quality of assimilability,” i in the display of “civic and po 
ical interest,” is a human thing, which lies and always 
lain broad upon the face of nearly all of the statistical ti 
over which students have labored so intricately and po 
cated so solemnly—in some instances so absurdly. It i 
thing so obvious that it is difficult to understand why 
many of them have overlooked it. 
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NSAS MINERS AND THE KANSAS 
22 COURT 
; (Continued from page 826) 
difference of opinion as to whether the experiment 
een a failure or a success. Those who believe it has 
a failure point to the fact that it has not stopped strikes, 
it has led to the calling out of the militia at great ex- 
to the state, and predict that it will be taken off the 
te books at the next election. They claim also that 
been responsible for a growing disrespect for the law 
that even if kept in existence, it will fall into desuetude 
h as did legislation passed in the southern states after 
Civil War. 
here are sound reasons, however, for disputing that 
ing of the record. ‘The miners’ strike was inevitable. 
‘outcome in my opinion was a victory for the court, not 
feat. It did not detract from the respect for the law 
. state but added to it. Whether that victory was 
ely a transient one, whether another strike will be called 
oon as the miners regain strength, will depend largely 
fa the future policy and intelligence of the court. The 
‘tion is whether the court or Howat can gain the con- 
nee and support of the miners themselves. In that, con- 
, the people of the state are solidly behind the court. 
Present it is impossible to know to what extent Howat’s 
1 has been broken, because of the disastrous outcome of 
‘recent strike. In the packers’ strike, the court threw 
y an opportunity to step in and prevent the impending 
iggle. It interpreted the law to mean that it could not 
rent the wage reduction by the packers. It took no 
steps to prevent the strike otherwise. 
ther of these cases, however, has greatly weakened 
court’s position in Kansas. If it becomes an issue dur- 
e next session of the legislature it will not be because 


‘Kansas who are glad of any issue which can possibly be 
de popular if handled rightly. If it stays in existence, 


oughly than it has what conditions it must meet before 
1 hope for the permanent and united support of the 
e of Kansas. Its experience has been sufficient to stamp 
conditions plainly. ; nee 

irst, it will have to win gradually the good opinion of 
workers in the state. It will not succeed if it has to carry 
an interminable conflict with them. To win that sup- 
ft it may have to go through some further struggles of the 
oWat variety. It will also have to give favorable recogni- 
|to the trade union movement—cooperating with it when- 
er that is possible without injustice. On occasion it may 
e to hold out for some reform on the part of the unions. 
ond, it will have to make progress in formulating gen- 
rinciples for the settlement of disputes, which are sound 
rogressive. 

ird, the judges appointed to the court will have to be 
¢n who possess such a training and record that the court 
1 be respected as a body. In no way can the court be 
idicapped more than by being regarded as a body made 
of political appointees. Furthermore, in its operations it 
il have to prove itself entirely independent of outside in- 
ence—political and economic. 

he court’s opportunities to meet these conditions have 
Deen very great. In regard to the second it can claim 
have made a creditable record. It has operated under 
ficult circumstances as regards the other two conditions, 
d up to the present they have not been satisfactorily met. 
“he record is not positive or extensive enough to warrant 
conclusion that they are impossible of fulfillment. The 
rt still deserves support for the hope of industrial peace 
sd on reason, which it still holds out. 


~ Write for Samples 
of New Imported Fabrics 


N/ HEN you are selecting your wardrobe for the new 

season — dancing frocks, softly draped dinner gowns, 
sports costumes or simple everyday dresses — choose as 
lovely models as you please, secure in the knowledge that 
they can be exquisitely rendered in McCutcheon’s new 
Dress Fabrics. 


We want you to see and feel the enchanting loveliness 
of these new fabrics, so we have prepared samples which 
we will gladly send on request. 


Printed Handkerchief Linens—Fine sheer quality. White grounds, 
with Dots, Stripes or Checks in brilliant colors. Also a complete 
assortment of plain shades. 36 in. wide. $1.50 a yard. 


Dress Ginghams—All the new plain shades, hair line stripes, checks, 
broken and real tartan plaids. And the diverting new end-to-end 
weave. 32 in. wide. 75c, $1.00 and $1.25 yard. 


Imported Dotted Swisses—Vivid backgrounds with White Dots or 
Dots of contrasting color, Navy or Black with White Dots and 
scores of Novelty Figures, Checks, Plaids, etc. 31 in. wide. $1.25, 
$1.50 and $2.00 a yard. 


English Prints—Showers of Charming designs, Rose-Buds, Dots, 
Diamonds, small Cretonnelike Floral Patterns. 32 in. wide. 55c 
yard, 


Ideal for 


English Sateen—Myriads of designs in Foulard effects. at 
in. 


womens’, misses’ and children’s dresses, hats, aprons, etc. 
wide. $1.25 yard. 


Reg. Trade Mark 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 42 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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Recreation 
heb LS 


By Edna Geister Ready March ist 


A new book of new games—for groups of boys and girls 
by a Recreation leader of wide experience and brimming 
over with the spirit of play. $1.25 


RE Dale rei enie DAY PLAYS 


By Margaret Getchell Parsons 


A coliection of short impromptu plays to be given by teen 
age boys and girls including the ‘‘Rainy Day Plays,” 
“Jack [’ the Green” and “The Potentate of Weatherdom.” 
There are in addition some entirely new plays suitable to 
special holidays, such as April Fool’s Day and Valentine’s 
Day. $1.35 


ICE BREAKERS AND THE ICE 


BREAKER HERSELF 


By Edna Geister 


The two books “Ice Breakers,” the helpful little book of 
games, stunts and party ideas, and ‘‘The Ice, Breaker Her- 
self,” in which Miss Geister outlines her successful re- 
creational methods, have been combined for the conve- 
nience of recreation leaders into one volume under the 
above title. $1.35 


TEN TALKS TO GIRLS ON HEALTH 


By Augusta Rucker, M.D. 


Ten simple, sensible talks designed to arouse the interest 
of girls in the essentials of health building. The talks 
are straight-from-the-shoulder advice on such subjects as: 
A Good Food Tube; Foods; Teeth; Exercise; Drugs; 
Love and Health and World Health. The captions are 
attractive: The Feet on Which We Stand or Fall; A 
Good Food Tube; the Source of Blues and ere ie 


600 Lexington Ave. The Womans Press _ New York City 


Read About the Russian Famine! 
No Sob-Stuff ! 
Real facts !! 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


for March First has the facts. 


Scientific articles on the Meteorological 
Causes of the Famine, appeals from work- 
ing-class bodies for help, statistics of work 
done in Russia by the various relief organ- 
izations, and general information on the 
nature and workings of present-day Rus- 
sian institutions. 
Maps, charts, posters, etc. 
At all Newsstands, price Fifteen Cents 
Subscription price, $2.50 per year; $1.25 for six 
months. 


Soviet Russia 
Room 304 
110 West 4oth St., 
Newe YotkciN . Y" 


LAUGH 


PEACE AND BREAD 


(Continued from page 844) 
merits and are convinced that the subject must alw/ 
introduced either by agents provocateurs, or by propaga 
paid with Russian money. The war propaganda had di 
strated to the world how possible it is to “put ovel : 
opinion if enough ability and money are expended, a 4 ¥ 
Bolshevists had certainly learned the lesson. 
edly felt for an instant that icy breaaa of fear vide 


ish an association of those who had bzen imprison} 
Germany (civilians as well as retumed Belgian soldi; 
which had cared for two thousand German and Aus} 
children. She herself had been carried into Germar)) 
January, 1915, and imprisoned there in one camp aftemi 
other, until, developing tuberculosis, she was invalide}) 
Switzerland in July, 1918. This Belgian woman was ty! 
of many women who had touched bottom as it were ir} 
valley of human sorrow and had found a spring of hed 
there. 
In 1913 I had attended the suffrage meeting in Vid 
presided over by the mother of the present president of| 
Austrian Republic. At that time the Austrian women We 
prohibited by law from belonging to any organization wi) 
political aim. I returned eight years later, as I said 
public reception in the city hall, to find full suffrage exte 
to all women over twenty-one, with eleven women sittinj} 
the lower House of Parliament, four in the upper Ho 
and twenty-three as members of the city council. In the 
of these rapid changes, who would venture to say that pej 
or any other unpopular cause, was hopeless? Even a 
basis for peace seemed not so remote when the large audiet 
containing many Austrian officials, listened with profo 
interest to a Frenchwoman, Mlle. Melin, who, although 
devastated home was not yet rebuilt, held war itself as 
institution responsible for the wretched world in which » 
are all living. 
We felt everywhere, in the midst of the political depressi 
both urge and zest in the efforts of one country after anotl 
to restore the land to the peoplg, or at least to divide up t 
huge estates into smaller holdings. In. Hungary, for instan 
Barnar Berga, the minister of agriculture under the Kar 
Government, had been succeeded by a pzasant named Sab 
who in the midst of the reaction was putting through radi 
land reforms of which he talked to us with enthusiasm. 
The Czecho-Slovak government was dividing the estates 
the annexed territories among the returned Russian legit 
aries and other soldiers, and their projected reforms react 
much further. Everywhere there was acquizscence if not 
“consent” to the housing arrangements which practically 
the cities had made; conservative women told us with a © 
tain pride of what they had done to conform to the mu 
cipal regulations in making room for other families wit 
their houses, and that it was ‘“‘not so bad.’’ Sometimes t 
sympathetic report and the universal concern for the starvi 
children, for whom thousands of women in all walks of 1 
were deeply moved, gave one hope that this impulse to 
for the victims of the war was as widespread as its devast 
ing misery, expressing itself not only through the care 
children but in many other ways, such as the governmen 
subsidy to the bread supply which was still regularly made 
Austria. Would this impulse gradually subside into a “St 
pressed desire,” forming the basis of futile and disturbi 
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‘unrest ; would it be seized by the doctrinaires who were 
ly trading so largely upon the normal human impulses 
erated by war; or would it finally be captured by the 
ls of mankind? Could not this impulse to nurture the 
hed be canalized and directed by enlarged governmental 


lat hot summer of 1921 might well challenge the 
st statesmanship. We saw much of starvation and we 
qually heard of the appalling misery in all of the broad 


| those food resources which were produced in Europe 
‘and should have been available for instant use were 


jus and cruel tariff regulations surrounding each nation 
e barbed wire entanglements around a concentration 
A covert war was being carried on by the use of 
rt duties and protective tariffs to such an extent that we 
is if economic hostility, having been legitimatized by the 
blockades of the war, was of necessity being sanctioned 
he very commissions which were the outgrowth of the 
'@ conference itself. We saw that the smaller states, des- 
tely protecting themselves against each other, but imi- 
{i the great Allies with their protectionist policies, with 
‘ef colonial monopolies and preferences. 
‘his economic war may have been inevitable, especially 
n succession states of the former Austrian Empire with 
inherited oppressions and grievances. We longed for a 
joms union, a pax economica for these new nations, who 
led to see that “the price of nationality is a workable in- 
hationalism ; otherwise it is doomed so far as the smaller 
les are concerned.” 
We arrived in Europe in the midst of the prolongd dis- 
sion as to the amount of the “reparations” to bz paid by 
many. ‘This discussion by the Supreme Council had 
ssed more powerfully than ever before the antagonism 
een two conceptions of international trade; one, that 
st form of cooperation which would afford the greatest 
d of wealth to the entire world; the other, that conflict 
‘tivities and interests by which the members of one na- 
may, through governmental action, benefit themselves at 
cost of the members of another nation. The latter doc- 
ne was of course openly applied to the enemy nations, but 
ae it could not be confined to them. 
The situation as we saw it seemed to bear out completely 


+ Angell’s theory of the futility of war. As he stated 


s 


he Fruits of Victory, published at that time: “The con- 
ent as a whole has the same soil and natural resources and 
nical knowledge as when it fed its populations, but there 
suffering and want on every hand. . . . War psychology 

tal to social living. .. . ‘The ideas which produce war— 

fears out of which it grows and the passions which it 
‘ds—produce a state of mind that ultimately renders im- 
ssible the cooperation by which alone wealth can be pro- 
ced and life maintained.’ ” 


ND so we came back to what our own organization was 
Atrying to do, to substitute consent for coercion, a will to 
for belief in war. Like all educational efforts, from 
preaching in churches to the teaching in schools, at 
ents it must seem ineffectual and vague, but, after all, 
¢ activity of life could be changed in no other way than 
changing the current ideas upon which it was being con- 
ed. 
he members of the Woman’s International League for 
ce and Freedom had certainly learned from their experi- 
e during the war that widely accepted ideas can be both 
inating and all powerful. But we still believed it pos- 
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invaluable if you are building or decorating. 
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THE TEMPLE TOURS 


65-S Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 


ORTY-THREE years ago Alerander Graham Bell, 


ventor of the telephone, wrote this inspired forecast: 
conceivable that cables of telephone wires could be laid under- 
ground or suspended overhead, communicating by branch wires 
with private dwellings, country houses, shops, manufacturers, etc., 
and a man in one part of the country may communicate by word 


of mouth with another in a distant place.”’ 


the tn- 
“It és 


At the right, an old shee of Bell lecturing on telephony, 1877. 


Foresight 


More than forty years ago, 
when the telephone was still in its 
experimental stage, with but a few 
wires strung around Boston, the 
men back of the undertaking fore- 
saw a universal system of com- 
munication that would have its 
influence upon all phases of our 
social and commercial life. 


They had a plan of organiza- 
tion capable of expansion to meet 
the growth they foresaw; and their 
wisdom is borne out by the fact 
that that plan which they estab- 
lished when telephones were 
numbered by dozens is efficient 
now when telephones are num- 
bered by millions. 


This foresight has advanced the 
scientific development of the art of 
telephony to meet the multiplied 


toward Better Service 


public requirements. It has pro- 
vided for funds essential to the 
construction of plant; for the pur- 
chase of the best materials on the 
most advantageous terms; for the 
training of employees to insure 
skilled operators; for the extension 
of service in anticipation of growth, 
with the purpose that no need 
which can be foreseen and met 
will find the Bell System unpre- 
pared. 


The foresight of the early 
pioneers has been developed into 
a science during the years which 
have elapsed, so that the planning 
of future operations has become a 
function of the Bell System. This 
is why the people of the United 
States have the most efhcient and 
most economical telephone service 


in the world. 


° BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPAWY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


sible to modify, to direct, and ulti- 
mately to change current ideas. 
Although we were so near to the 
great war with its millions of dead, 
we had ventured at the very opening 
_of the congress at Vienna to assert that 
war is not a natural activity for man- 
kind. After an opportunity to see 
something of the League of Nations in 
Geneva we could again assert that it 
is a natural tendency of men to come 


into friendly relationships with ever 
larger and larger groups, and to live 
constantly a more extended life. It re- 
quired no courage to predict that the 
endless desire of men would at last as- 
sert itself, that desire which torments 
them almost like an unappeased thirst, 
not to be kept apart but to come to 
terms with one another. It is the very 
spring of life which underlies all social 
organizations and political associations. 
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~a.commission was called to study 


‘not by further expenditures. 4 


bes 


_ FRIENDS CREEK | 
(Continued from page 850) 
the work in Friends Creek is the} 


to demonstrate the need and feasill 
of having rural visiting teachers. — 

improbability is great that the 

will be able to adopt the rural vial 
teacher into her public school 9) 
when her school teachers are so m 
ably and tardily paid, and her sqjp 
commissioners are elected upon a # 
form of budget cutting. In 1y14°¥ 


M 


lic education in the state, it was ni 
clear by the administration that 
system would have to improve 
the amount of money already sp 
tendency in the state is not toy 
extravagance in the equipment | 
learning. Miss Mary’s salary of $ 
a year for health work in the, 
trict was one of the items de 
to help meet the $24,000 cut in) 
school budget of her county — 
year. 

The very situation that mata 
work in Friends Creek so neces 
gives it a handicap. The work 
an isolated, not easily accessible 
trict. Hundreds of visitors yearly 
spect Hull House and Henry Sti 
Settlement, admire, are moved and} 
ceive stimulus to social action to 
benefit of those who are served 
Hull House and Henry Street. Frie zi 
Creek has something under a do4 
visitors a year, and of those two | 
already engaged in mountain 
and one is the juvenile court 
who has a professional interest in 
wards of the court. Isolated miss 
or schools in Africa or China are baek 
by a whole religious denomination of | 
United States, or by educational f 
dations. For lack of funds the : 
dren’s Aid Society of the county w 
has been supporting the two yous in, 
girls has been oe ne n 
tutional means of taking care of el 
That such a piece of work as | 
women are prosecuting in creating 
family life for them should have to | 
discarded for the sake of a few hu! 
dred dollars a year, can be really 
gretted only by one who has seen hc 
magnificently they are prosecuti iz 
These women’s seeing eyes, their tr 
ing, their frontiering spirit should | 
utilized. “They are making an her 
in some ways almost an unaided e} 
to attack a problem upon which a ¢ 
section of the public should be fe 
sing its efforts; that of pulling 
own people out of the slough of 
literacy and of giving to them 
conception of the things for which th 
ancestors came to this country. — 


* 
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Conducted by 
JOSEPH k. HART 


OMPELLING PROGRESS BY LAW 


timists are happy these days over the signs of progress 
head, around the corner, over the hill. Pessimists are 
jonvinced. Impatient folks ask that something be done. 
lists reply that something—much is being done. For 
iple, the Kansas Industrial Court has pucteeded' in com- 
ag progress by invoking the law. The theory is that 
my controversy there are some indubitable facts. If 
: can be found and established, justice can begin to 
| upon them. ‘The court’s fen can determine the 
tion the future must take, and productive work can 
a1 and get forward rapidly. A good many questions 
ir here, however. 


Is Progress a Single Straight Line? 


i 
| a genius of the common law is such that it affords 
medy for every wrong that may be committed against any 
person or property.” What did Blackstone mean by this? 
‘he mean that ancient Anglo-Saxon customs would be suffi- 
| ta settle all problems as long as the world stands? Did he 
. that a student of the law could settle social problems with- 
nowing the facts? Did he mean that sociey moves ever for- 
ina straight line? Did he mean that society never moves 
i? Did he mean that a judge, sitting on the bench, could 
ine the direction of the future by immutable principles? 
he mean that the future is to be created by the decrees of 
es? Did he mean that the future must obey the law? And 
ill happen if the future refuses to obey? What has happened 
ie past when circumstances refused to be bound by legal 
ion or by judicial decrees? 


The Wisdom of Judges. 


What has been the training of the judges in the courts 
ur city and county and of your state supreme court? Has 
ining been in the fields of economics, sociology and human 
ships? Or has it been in the abstract principles of “law.” 
s “law?” Is there such a thing as a “fair wages?” What 
go to make it up? Do judges know the conditions that must 
nsidered in defining a “fair wage?” Do lawyers know these 
ions? Do economists? Do sociologists? If an industry 
pay “fair wages,” has it the right to exist? Who shall 
up the deficit: the workers? The state? is the wisdom 
es ever more than “common sense dressed up’ in judicial 
e? Is it ever less than this? 


Forced Labor. 


_ What can be done by courts to secure the enforcement of 
= decisions? When an industrial court decides that a strike 
legal, (is a strike ever legal?), and yet the strikers fail or 
IS€ to return to work, what can be done? Have individuals 
Tight to be unemployed ? As individuals? By groups? By 
s? When does unemployment become vagrancy? Can an 
trial court succeed in ending a strike unless it has power 
mpel men to work? What is the difference between forced 
‘and “involuntary servitude?” What has the Constitution 
about this latter? 


. 

‘Henry J. Allen, Party of the Third Part. Harpers. Price, 
50, with postage from the Survey, $2.70. 

msas Court of Industrial Relations: A Modern Weapon. 
ished by the Court, Topeka. 

trent discussion of proposed courts, the newspapers and 
azines. The Survey, this issue, pp. 822-826. 
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Announcing 


THE RED CROSS COURIER 


Official Journal of the American Red Cross 


The American Red Cross began the first 
of the year the publication of a weekly 
newspaper to take the place of the several 
Headquarters and Division Bulletins 
which had been published by the organ- 
ization since IgI7. 


This periodical prints each week all im- 
portant Red Cross news originating in 
the United States and in foreign fields. 


You can keep currently and accurately 
informed as to national and international 
Red Cross affairs only by reading the 
RED CROSS COURIER. With the 
exception of the Junior Red Cross News 
it is the only periodical of the American 
National Red Cross. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


to 


THE RED CROSS COURIER 


$1.00 a year Postpaid. 


Address — THE RED CROSS COURIER 
American Red Cross Headquarters 


Washington, D. C. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. 
Emerson, sec’y; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. O:gan‘zation to promote development of social 
work in hospitals and dispensaries, Annual meeting with National 
Conference of Social Work. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. 
Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23rd St., New York. For adequate public 
employment service; industrial safety and health laws; workmen’s 
compensation; unemployment, old age and health insurance: ma- 
ternity protection; one day’s rest in seven: efficient law enforce- 
ment. Publishes “‘The American Labor Legislation Review.’ An- 
nual membership, $3.00. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
WORK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean. field 
director; David H. Helbrook, executive director, 130: E. 22d Street, 
New York. Advice in organization problems of fam‘ly social work 
societies (Associated Charities) im the United States and Canada. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly Na- 
tional Social Workers’ Exchange)—Graham Romeyn Taylor, di- 
rector, 180 Hast 22nd Street, New York City. An organization of 
professional social workers devoted to raising social work standards 
and requirements, Membership open to qualified social workers. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY 
AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT 
MORTALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registra- 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of 
children of pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. lL. Butterfield, 
president; A. R. Mann, vice president: B. CG. Lindeman, executive 
secretary; Nat ‘T. Frame, Morgantown, West Virginia, field, secre- 


tary, Emphasizes the human aspect of country life. Membership 
$3.00. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
Cooper, sec’y; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
Sanized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. : 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice, Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Feace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D. Cc. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of Amer- 
ican penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. 
Next Congress Detroit, Michigan, September, 1922. 0. F. Lewis, 


Seneral secretary, 135 East 15 Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and pre- 
vention. Publication free on request. Annual membersh‘p dues, $5. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the pro- 
motion of sound sex education. Information and catalogue of 
pamphlets upon request. Annual membership dues, $2. Member- 
ship includes quarterly magazine and monthly bulletin. William 
F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir, 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh 
Ave., New! York... Dr.! L, Emmett Holt, chairman: Sally Lucas 
Jean, director. To arouse public interest in the health of school 
children; to encourage the systematic teaching of health in the 
schools; to develop new methods of interesting children in the 
forming of health habits: to publish and distribute pamphlets for 
teachers and public health workers and health literature for 
children; to advise in organization of local child health programs. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a v'ew to assisting it in organizing or re- 
organizing its children’s work. C. @, Carstens, director, 130 E. 
22nd St., New York. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN-—305 W. 98th St., New York. Miss 
tose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, ex. sec’y. Promotes 
civic cooperation, educat’on, religion and_ social welfare in the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Mrs. S. J. Rosen- 
sohn, chairman. For the protection and education of immigrant 
women and g'rls. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, secretary, 
‘Citizenship through right use of leisure. A national civic organ‘za- 
tion which on request helps local communities to work out a 
leisure time program. 
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SOCIAL AGENCIES 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chance 
Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. 
exec. sec'y. A public service for Knowledge about hur 
heritances, hered tary inventory and eugenic possibilities, 
ture free. : 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHR 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations 
Chas. S. Macfarland, Rey. S. M. Cavert, gen'l. sec’ys.; 7 
St.. New York. l 
Comm‘ssion on the Church and Social Servyice—Rev. ~ 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, resea 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t.: Inez M. Cavert 


Neither a 
Free: illustrated literature. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED ME 
Culbert Faries, dir., 101 B. 28rd St., New York. Mainta 
industrial training classes and employment bureau; makes @ 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for th 
capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitatio 7 
abled persons and cooperates with other special agencies 
to put the disabled man ‘“‘back on the payroll.” } 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY (formerly ] 
legiate Socialist Society)—Jessica Smith, secretary; Room 
Fifth Avenue, New York Cty. Object—Edueation for a e 
order, based on production for use and not for profit. | 
membership, $3.00, $5.00 and $25.09. Special rates for stuc 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon 
sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
the common rights of American citizenship. Furnishe 
tion regarding race problems, lynchings, ete. Members 
with 350 branches. Membership, $1 upward. A 
NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHR 
ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To 

physical, soc al, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests ¢ 


women. Student, city, town and country centers; phys 
social education; camps; rest-rooms, room registries, > 


houses, lunchrooms and cafeteias; educational classes; 
ment; Bible study; secretaral training school: foreign 
seas work. y 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official 
30dy of the Catholic Organizations of the country. 
National Pxecutive Otfices, 1312 Massachusetts Avy 
Washington, DPD. C. 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. . 
Department of MHducation—Rey. James H. Ryan, Exec. | 
Eureau of Education—A. C. Monahan, Director. 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochr: 
Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan 
A. Lapp. 


. é 

Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin 
Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams. di 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Rea 


Willam S. Benson; Exec. Sec’y., Michael J. Slatte 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, M: 

Gavin; Bxec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. 
National Catholic Service School for Women, Washing 

Director, Charles P. Neill; Dean, Miss Maud R. Cay. 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. J 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen Rag 
sec’y.; 105 East 22nd St., New York, Industrial, agri 
vestigations. Works for improved laws and ad 
child en’s codes. Studies health, schools, recreation, 
delinquency, etc. Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $: 
includes quarterly, “The American Child.” a 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, IN 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth’ Ave., New York. 
publishes exhibit matenial which visualizes the prine 
ditions affecting the health, well being and education of 
Cooperates with educators, public health agencies, and 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide se 
exhibits, child welfare campaigns, ete. #4 

ij 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYG 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W.. Salmon, med. 
sociate Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams ¢ 
V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec'y.; 370 Seventh Ave 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous a 
disorders, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, crimine 
neuroses and re-education, psychiatric social service, 
children, surveys, state societies. ‘‘Mental Hygiene;" — 
$2 a year. 


i. 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Rober 
Pres., Boston; W. H. Parker, sec’y., 25 East Ninth S$ 
nati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization to 
principles of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
social service agencies. Each year it holds an annu 
publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of this m 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The forty-ninth annual 
Conference will be held in Providence, Rhode Island, in | 
Proceedings are sent free of charge to all members up 
of a membership fee of five dollars, * 
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